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pted  to  fire  at  Fred,  but  Hogan  caught  him  by  the  wrist  just  in  time  to  save 


r  man  attemi  _  _ 

him,  as  the  bullet  knocked  Fred’s  hat  off  of  his  head.  The  next 
moment  Terry  gave  the  fellow  a  blow. 
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THE  PLOT  THAT  FAILED 


By  HAL  STANDISH 


CHAPTER  I. 

FRED  AND  THE  BRUTAL  CARTMAN. 

/ 

One  day  a  train  rolled  into  the  Grand  Central  Depot 
in  Yew  York,  and  among  the  many  passengers  who 
alighted  from  it  were  Fred  Fearnot  and  his  classmate. 
Terry  Olc-ott.  Fred  had  been  on  a  visit  up  the  State  at 
Terry’s  home,  where  they  had  spent  their  vacation  in  a 
wild,  rollicking  way,  and  now  the  latter  was  accompanying 
him  to  his  home  in  the  city. 

There  was  no  carriage  at  the  station  to  meet  them,  so 
they  gave  their  checks  to  an  expressman  and  took  the 
street  car,  which  passed  within  a  block  of  the  home  of 
Judge  Fearnot,  Fred’s  father. 

Terry  had  been  in  the  city  several  times  before,  so  he 
was  bv  no  means  a  hayseed  greenhorn  to  attract  attention 
on  the  street. 

Within  thirty  minutes  after  their  arrival  at  the  sta¬ 
tion,  thev  reached  the  home  where  Fred  first  saw  the  light 
of  day.  Mrs.  Fearnot  was  expecting  them  that  day*  but 
didn’t  know  upon  what  train  they  would  arrive.  As  they 
entered  the  hall,  Fred’s  mother,  who  had  heard  tjjgjbelj 
ring,  ran  forward  and  clasped  him  in  her  arms.  *QJe  AjD 
Heronly  child sm  d  therefore  her  idol. 

'••'D^TmYo  glad  to  see  you,  dear,”  she  said. 

u  You  cannot  be  more  glad  than  I  am,  mother,”  he  re¬ 
turned,  hugging  and  kissing  her  as  though  she  were  his 
sweetheart. 

Then  she  held  him  off  at  arms’  length  and  looked  at 
him  lovingly,  exclaiming: 

•‘Oh,  how  well  .you  look.  Y^our  six  months  at  school 
have  developed  you  wonderfully,  even  if  you  didn’t  learn 

anvthing.” 

“You  can  bet  your  life  I  did  learn  something,  mother, 
he  laughed,  “for  I  know  a  great  deal  more  than  I  did  be- 

rp  I  went  awav,  and  one  thing  is  that  I  love  my  mother 
J;.  ,r.  ihan  1  thought  1  did,”  and  with  that  he  caught  her 

'i;'d  the  neck  again  and  kissed  her  all  over  her  face. 

Th  e,  he  turned  and  introduced  Terry,  saying: 

“'I  hi*  i.-  Tf  rrv,  mother,  the  bad,  wicked  boy  1  wrote  you 

to  often  about.” 


Both  Terry  and  Mrs.  Fearnot  laughed  heartily  as  they 
shook  hands. 

“I’m  so  glad  to  see  you,  Terry,”  said  Mrs.  Fearnot. 
“Yrou  arc  welcome  a  thousand  times  over,  and  I  want  you 
to  feel  just  as  much  at  home  here  as  though  you  belonged 
under  the  roof. 

“Thank  you,  madam,”  he  replied.  “I  shall  feel  per¬ 
fectly  at  home  anywhere  that  Fred  is,  let  it  be  out  in  the 
woods,  or  in  a  desert,  or  a  crowded  eitv. 

“Good  for  you,  old  man,”  said  Fred,  slapping  him  on 
the  shoulder.  “That  shows  what  a  bad  boy  you  are.”  Then 
turning  to  his  mother,  he  added : 

“It’s  going  to  take  all  my  time,  mother,  to  keep  him 
from  turning  the  old  town  upside  down.  The  truth  is, 
about  half  my  time  at  school  was  taken  up  in  pleading 
with  Professor  Lambert  not  to  expel  him  from  school  for 
some  of  his  mischief.” 

“Oh,  let  up  on  that,  Fred,”  laughed  Terry,  “or  I’ll  give 
you  dead  away  to  your  mother.  1  know  enough  to  have 
you  hanged  and  denied  burial  in  consecrated  ground.” 

“Oil,  you  two  boys  run  upstairs  and  change  your 
clothes,”  said  Fred’s  mother,  laughing  heartily  over  the 
badinage,  “and  don’t  go  to  telling  tales  on  each  other.” 

“All  right.  Come  up,  Terry,”  and  he  went  bounding 
up  the  stairs  that  led  to  his  room. 

“Do  von  want  to  take  a  bath,  old  man?”  Fred  asked 
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Terry,  when  they  were  in  the  room. 

“Oh,  no;  not  till  night.  We’ll  just  wait  for  our  trunk 
and  change  our  clothes  when  they  come.  Y  ou’ve  got  a 
splendid  room  here,  Fred.” 

“Yes ;  I’m  the  only  kid  in  the  house,  which  is  a  very  big 
one,  as  you  see,  so  1  can  have  a  choice  q!  half  a  dozen 
rooms.  1  was  born  in  this  room,  and  I  hope  I’ll  live  long 
enough  to  die  in  it.” 

“Thunder,  you  don’t  ever  expect  to  die,  do  you?” 

“Ob,  it  isn’t  a  matter  of  choice  with  me  at  all.  We’ve 
got  to  come  to  it  some  day.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  expect  to,”  remarked  Terry,  shaking  his 
head. 

“Going  to  live  always,  are  you?  Like  the  Wandering 
Jew, eh?” 


“Oh,  no,  I'll  get  off  the  earth  some  time,  1  guess.  But 
1  m  going  to  live  to  he  so  old  1  11  dry  up  and  hl<*v  away, 
ami  thus  e-cape  a  funeral  with  ilowers  and  all  the  trim¬ 
mings.” 


“  1  lint’s  the  way  you’ve  planned  it,  eh? 

“ Ye?,”  laughed  Tarry.  “There’s  nothing  like  keeping! 
on  the  good  side  of  old  Father  Time.  I’m  going  to  play  ! 
him  a  trick  like  the  one  the  Irishman  played  on  the  judge 
in  Limerick. ” 

“What  was  it?” 


“The  jtfdge  sentenced  him  to  he  hanged,  but  told  him 
that  on  account  of  his  having  been  a  good  fellow  he  would 
give  him  a  choice  of  the  tree  to  be  hanged  on.  ‘Thanks, 
your  honor,’  said  Tim,  ‘HI  choose  a  gooseberry  hush.' 
‘That  isn’t  large  enough,'  remonstrated  the  judge,  ‘it 
won't  hold  your  weight.’  ‘I'll  wait  till  it  gro\vs,  your 
honor,’  lie  replied.  And  there's  where  he  had  the  bulge 
on  the  judge.” 

“  Very  good,"  laughed  Fred.  “But  did  the  judge  let  him 
wait  ?” 

“That  I  don't  know.  He  was  obliged  to,’  though,  if  he 
kept  hi?  word  with  him.” 

An  hour  later  the  two  trunks  came,  and  the  boys  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  change  their  dust-covered  clothes  for  others. 

\ 

“Now,  let's  get  out  and  sec  how  the  old  town  looks,” 
suggested  Fred,  and  the  two  started  downstairs,  but  were 
headed  olT  by  Fred's  mother,  who  had  about  a  thousand 
questions  to  ask  him  concerning  his  life  at  the  Avon 
Academy.  Of  course,  he  had  to  remain  with  her  for  an 
hour  or  so,  and  the  stories  the  two  boys  told  her  on  each 
other  kept  her  continually  laughing.  While  they  were 
talking  with  her,  Fred's  old  nurse,  a  woman  about  fifty 
years  of  age,  who  had  been  with  the  Fearnots  ever  since 
they  first  went  to  housekeeping,  entered  the  room. 

“Oh,  it's  my  baby!”  she  cried,  rushing  at  Fred,  clasp¬ 
ing  him  around  the  neck  and  kissing  him  as  lovingly  as  his 
mother  had  done. 

Fred  laughed  heartily,  and  when  she  let  him  go  he  said: 

“Terry,  this  is  ray  dear  old  nurse.” 

“Nurse!”  exclaimed  Terry,  as  though  very  much  aston¬ 
ished.  “Ain't  you  weaned  yet?” 

Mrs.  Fcarnot  fairly  screamed  with  laughter,  during 
which  Fred  made  the  old  lady  catch  Terry  and  hug  him  j 
and  kiss  him. 

The  nurse  was  extremely  fond  of  Fred,  for  he  had  always 
treated  her  with  as  much  respect  as  he  did  his  mother. 

“Well,  it  beats  me,”  laughed  Terry,  “after  all  our  frolics 
at  school  and  elsewhere  to  come  here  and  find  that  you 
have  a  nurse.  Does  she  make  you  take  a  nursing  bottle 
to  bed  with  you  ?” 

“Oh,  that’ll  do,  Terry,”  laughed  Fred.  “The  dear  old 
girl  is  going  to  be  my  nur=e  ns  long  ns  she  live1-'.” 

“You  don't  mean  it!”  gasped  Terry  in  well  feigned 
astonishment. 

“Yes.  I  do.  Couldn't  do  without  her.” 

“Gosh  !”  and  Terry  looked  like  a  boy  who  had  just  seen  : 
an  elephant  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  which  caused 
the  nur:c  and  her  mistress  to  laugh  till  their  sides  ached.  i 

Then  a  couple  of  the  housem.vds  came  in,  both  pretty  j 
girls,  who  rushe*  nt  Fred  and  shook  his  hand,  saving  thev 
were  so  glad  to  sec  him  back  again.  Fred  thanked  them,  * 


and  they  turned  and  left  the  room.  Terry  looked  nt  him 
for  about  half  a  minute,  with  an  extremely  inquiring  ex¬ 
pression  on  his  face,  and  asked: 

“More  nurses?” 

That  broke  Fred  all  up  and  he  yelled  loud  enough  to 
raise  the  roof. 

“My!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Fcarnot.  “You  boys  will  make 
the  police  pull  the  house.”- 

“Excuse  me,  madam,”  laughed  Terry.  “But  all  this  is 
a  new  wrinkle  to  me,  for  Fred  didn’t  let  us  know  at  the 
academy  that  he  hidn't  been  weaned.” 

“That  will  do,  old  man,”  laughed  Fred.  “Come  on. 
Let's  get  out  and  take  a  walk  down  the  street  before  father 
get's  home,  and  let  me  tell  you  before  you  meet  father, 
that  if  vou  begin  any  of  vour  funny  business  with  him, 
you’ll  find  yourself  fired  down  into  the  cellar." 

“All  right,”  laughed  Terry.  “1  won't  have  a  thing  to 
say,  but  I  suppose  I'll  have  a  fit  trying  to  hold  in  when  I 
see  him  holding  his  baby  boy  on  his  knees  and  the  dear 
little  thing  pulling  his  whiskers.” 

“Oh,  clear!”  cried  Mrs.  Fearnot;  “get  out,  both  of  you! 
1  have  laughed  until  l  am  as  weak  as  an  infant.” 

“All  right,  Fred,  come  on,”  said  Terry,  and  as  they 
started  toward  the  door  he  turned  to  Fred's  mother: 

“Do  you  let  him  go  out  without  a  governess?” 

Before  she  could  make  reply,  Fred,  grabbed  him  by  the 
collar  and  yanked  him  out  on  the  stoop,  blurting  out: 

“What's  the  matter  with  you?” 

“Hanged  if  I  know!  I'm  completely  flabbergasted.” 

“Flabbergasted  be  blowcd !  Your  liver's  out  of  order, 
and  I'll  have  you  covered  with  liver  pads  and  plasters  be¬ 
fore  you  know  it  if  you  don't  stop  this  nonsense.” 

“All  right!” 

And  the  two  boys  started  down  the  street,  walking  arm 
in  arm,  laughing  and  chatting  like  two  lively  boys  just 
out  of  school. 

After  walking  about  a  dozen  blocks,  they  passed  down 
a  side  street  towards  one  of  the  avenues,  where  the  stream 
of  busy  life  surged  by  right  and  left.  After  going  some 
two  or  three  blocks  down  the  avenue  they  saw  on  the  other 
side  a  crowd  of  people  who  were  peering  over  each  other's 
shoulders  with  eager  interest. 

“Let  s  go  over  there,  ’I’erry,  anil  see  what  it  is  that  draws 
a  crowd.’’ 


And  tne  two  boys  crossed  the  avenue  and  reached  the 
crowd,  where  r  red  asked  one  of  the  bystanders  what  was 


going  on. 


“Cart  horse  down,”  answered  the  man. 

(Mi!  Is  that  all."  It  doesn't  take  much  to  draw  a 
c i ov. d  on  the  street,  and  they  started  to  pass  around  the 
crowd,  when  tucy  heard  several  blows  and  dull  thuds,  ac¬ 
companied  by  n  harsh  voice,  calling  out: 

“Get  up,  Mamo  vou !” 

“►Shame!  Shame!"  cried  several  of  the  bystanders. 

Fro  l  pushed  his  way  through  the  crowd  and  saw  a  horse 
t.mt  w  a>  h.tcocd  to  an  overloaded  cart  lving  on  the  ground 
between  tc.e  snofts,  and  a  stalwart  enrtman  belaboring  him 
witn  a  cart  rung.  1  he  poor  beast  was  struggling  desper¬ 
ately  to  get  upon  his  feet. 

Stop' Vating  that  horse,  you -brute!"  cried  Fred,  dart* 
Gic  brutal  cart  man  and  grasping  the  rung  as  it 
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v  as  raise 0  high  above  his  head.  The  man  turned,  looked 
at  Fred,  and  growled  out: 

‘‘\ou  attend  to  your  business  and  Eli  attend  to  mine,” 
and  with  that  lie  attempted  to  wrench  the  rung  from 
1  red  s  grasp.  Rut  the  youth  held  on  to  it  with  a  grim 
determination. 

“Oet  away  now,"  hissed  the  cartman,  “or  Fll  smash 
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“Xever  save  one  in  mv  life,”  replied  Fred,  “but  I  heard 
an  old  negro  say  one  time  that  lie  knew  of  an  Alabama 
mule  that  once  kicked  a  freight  train  clear  off  the  track.” 
That's  a  whopper.”  laughed  Terry. 

That's  what  I  thought  when  I  heard  it."  assented 
Fred.  “'Rut  it  is  somewhat  in  keeping  with  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  animal.” 
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“Do  so,"  replied  Fred.  “Strike  somebody  that  can 
strike  back  instead  of  the  poor  beast  that  earns  the  bread 

you  eat.” 

The  cartman  drew  back  his  right  arm  and  aimed  a 
vicious  blow  straight  at  Fred's  face;  but  quick  as  a  flash 
Fred  ducked  his  head  and  escaped  the  blow.  Before  the 
man  could  recover  his  balance  Fred  plunged  forward  and 
burred  him  in  the  stomach,  sending  him  backwards  till  he 
stumbled  over  his  horse  and  rolled  clear  over  on  the  other 
side  of  him. 

“That's  right!”  yelled  a  man  in  the  crowd.  “Smash 
the  brute!"  And  before  the  cartman  could  rise  to  his 
feet  he  was  seized  by  a  half  dozen  indignant  citizens,  who 
held  him  to  prevent  his  striking  either  Fred  or  his  horse, 
whilst  others  proceeded  to  assist  the  poor  beast  upon  his 
feet.  They  succeeded  in  getting  the  animal  up,  by  which 
time  a  policeman  made  his  way  through  the  crowd  and  in¬ 
quired  what  the  trouble  was.  A  dozen  men  at  once  began 
to  explain,  and  when  the  officer  learned  of  the  brutality  of 
the  cartman,  he  seized  him  by  the  collar,  saying: 

“'You  come  with  me,  sir.  There  is  a  law  against  beat¬ 
ing  a  horse  that  way.”  And  he  led  him  away  to  the  sta¬ 
tion  house,  leaving  the  horse  and  cart  standing  there. 

“Bay,  young  fellow  !”  exclaimed  an  old  man.  “Give  me 
your  hand.  I  like  your  grit.”  And  he  grasped  Fred's 
hand  and  shook  it  cordial! v,  as  did  several  others  in  the 
crowd. 

“They  ought  to  give  that  fellow  nine  and  thirty  lashes 
on  his  bare  back,”  remarked  Fred,  and  the  crowd  agreed 
with  him. 

“Come,  Fred,”  said  Terry,  taking  him  by  the  arm. 
“Let's  set  out  of  this.”  And  the  two  bovs  elbowed  their 
way  out  of  the  crowd  and  passed  on  down  the  avenue. 

“Hanged  if  I  wouldn't  like  to  see  that  fellow  punished,” 
remarked  Fred,  who  was  considerably  angered  over  the 
affair.  “Just  think  of  a  man  beating  a  horse  with  a  cart  i 
rung.  He  might  as  well  have  hit  him  with  an  ax.” 

“'I  guess  it  wasn’t  his  horse,”  remarked  Terry. 

“'Well,  if  it  wasn’t,  his  employer  ought  to  be  prosecuted 
for  trusting  his  dumb  brutes  to  such  a  man.  I’ll  tell  you,' 
Terry,  that  of  the  entire  animal  kingdom,  man,  though  1 
said  to  be  of  the  highest  type,  is  the  most  brutal  and  savage  j 
of  them  all.  There  is  no  tiger  in  the  jungle,  or  shark  in 
the  seas  that’s  more  cruel  than  man.  If  that  horse  be¬ 
longed  to  him  it  was  the  main  support  of  his  family,  if  he 
ha-  one,  and  yet  he  beat  him  with  a  weapon  that  would 
break  anv  bone  in  his  body  with  even  a  moderate  blow.  He 
ought  to  be  tied  to  the  heels  of  an  Alabama  mule,  and  a 
dozen  hornets  turned  loose  to  start  the  circus.  Heavens, 
but  I’d  cheer  the  mule  and  buy  him  a  bale  of  hay  after  he 
had  finished  the  job.” 

“What  do  you  know  about  Alabama  mules?”  Terry 

asked. 


CHAPTER  IT. 

THE  POLICE  COMMISSIONER  AND  FRED. 

As  they  passed  down  the  avenue,  Terry  remarked  to 

li  *| 

h  red  : 

“1  think  I  should  become  very  tired  of  the  roar  of  the 

street  and  the  jostling  of  the  multitude  in  the  city.” 

Oh,  yon  would  become  used  to  it,”  Fred  replied. 

Yes,  but  I  would  never  forget  the  quiet,  pleasant  walks 

where  I  was  born  and  reared.  Here  the  roads  are  paved 

with  stone,  and  the  houses  become  great  walls  of  stone  and 

brick.  The  green  fields  and  the  trees,  with  twittering  birds, 

are  missing.  It’s  all  the  work  of  man.  Xature  is  wiped 
\  1 
out.  We  had  more  fun  at  Avon  and  Fredonia  in  six 

months  than  we  can  have  here  in  Xew  York  in  six  vears.” 
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There’s  where  you  are  away  off,”  laughed  Fred.  “The 
city  is  full  of  places  of  amusement,  where  one  can  go  and 
laugh  himself  sick.” 

“Oh,  yes;  1  understand  .that  well  enough,”  assented 
Terry,  “but  when  you  boil  it  down  you  find  that  you've 
simply  hired  somebody  else  to  be  funny  for  you,  while  you 
have  to  sit  still  and  laugh  at  them.  There's  precious  little 
fun  in  that  for  me,  because  1  want  to  take  part  in  the  fun 
myself.” 

By  George,  Terry,  I  didn't  know  you  were  such  a  phi¬ 
losopher,”  exclaimed  Fred.  “There's  a  bushel  of  sense 
in  what  you  sav,  but  I  never  looked  at  it  from  that  stand- 
point  before.  You  can't  have  fun  in  the  city  without  pay¬ 
ing  for  it.  Out  in  the  country  we  can.” 

“That’s  it.  Here  in  Xew  York  if  you  try  to  take  part 
in  any  fun  yourself  you've  got  to  lock  yourself  in  to  avoid 
being  grabbed  by  the  police.” 

“Oh,  not  always.”  And  just  then  they  crossed  the  street 
and  saw  a  couple  of  boys  down  in  the  middle  of  the  block, 
about  fifty  feet  apart,  tossing  a  ball  to  each  other.  They 
stopped  and  looked  at  them,  boylike. 

“They  are  pretty  good  on  the  catch,  aren’t  they?”  re¬ 
marked  Fred. 

“Yes,  and  they’re  little  fellows,  not  more  than  fourteen, 
I  guess.” 

“Well,  you  see  the  boys  can  have  a  little  fun  in  the  city 
once  in  a  while.” 

The  words  had  scarcely  passed  Fred's  lips  when  the 
two  boys  were  seen  to  dart  away  down  the  street,  as  if 
running  for  dear  life.  A  policeman  had  come  around  the 
corner. 

“Oh,  yes,”  laughed  Terry.  “They  have  lots  of  fun 
dodging  the  police.  Give  me  the  country  every  time.” 

Fred  laughed  and  admitted  that  Terry  had  the  best 
of  the  argument,  but  claimed  there  was  more  to  be  seen 
and  heard  in  the  city  than  in  the  country. 
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“Very  true,  hut  you  have  to  pay  for  it.” 

The  policeman  came  sauntering  along  up  the  street 
to  the  corner  where  Fred  and  Terry  were  standing,  and 
grulllv  ordered  them  to  move  on. 

•  « 

“All  right,  come  on,  Fred,”  laughed  Terry,  turning 
away,  and  Fred  followed  him;  but  when  they  had  gone 
some  ten  paces  or  so  they  heard  the  officer  order  another 
man  who  had  been  standing  there  and  had  looked  back 
to  see  if  he  had  moved  away  also.  He  noticed  that  the 
man  had  been  drinking. 

“What's  the  matter  with  yon?”  he  heard  the  man  ask 
the  officer.  “1  am  waiting  here  for  a  friend  and  am  not 
interfering  with  anybody.” 

‘■(let  along  with  you,  now,”  said  the  officer,  “or  I'll 
run  you  in.” 

“I  guess  not.”  returned  the  man. 

“I  guess  yes,”  returned  the  officer,  grabbing  him  by 
the  coat  collar.  $ 

Quick  as  a  flash  the  man's  foot  shot  from  under  him 
and  tripped  the  policeman,  causing  him  to  fall  heavily 
to  the  pavement.  He  sprang  to  his  feet  again  and  rushed 
at  him  with  his  club,  and  again  the  man  tripped  him,  with¬ 
out  being  struck. 


i C  • 


ee 


I  am  puzzled  to  know  why  a  citizen  can't  stop  on  the  street 
corner  in  a  free  country  like  this.” 

“Are  you  sure  the  man  was  standing  there  alone?”  the 
other  asked. 

“Yes,  sir;  and  I  heard  him  tell  the  officer  lie  was  wait¬ 
ing  for  a  friend.” 

“Give  me  your  name,  please?”  the  stranger  asked,  draw¬ 
ing  a  notebook  and  pencil  from  his  pocket. 

What  for,  sir?”  Fred  asked. 

I  want  to  make  complaint  against  that  officer  and 
want  your  name  as  a  witness ;  and  yours,  too,”  he  added, 
turning  to  Terry. 

“Excuse  me,  if  you-  please,”  said  Fred.  “I  don't  care 
to  get  mixed  up  in  it.  Both  of  us  have  just  returned 
home  from  a  boarding  school  up  the  State.” 

“Oh,  that's  all  right,”  said  the  man  reassuringly.  “You 
won’t  get  mixed  up  in  anything  any  farther  than  just  to 
testify  to  what  you  know  about  that  case.” 

“Excuse  me,  if  you  please,”  returned  Fred,  shaking  his 
head.  “Were  we  to  do  such  a  thing,  that  officer  would 
lie  in  wait  for  us  to  break  our  heads.” 

“Oh  no.  You  surely  don't  mean  that.” 

“Yes,  I  do,  sir.  I  was  born  and  reared  here  in  New 


UC(  ,  „  . ..  rT,  .  .  .......  York,  and  my  parents  still  live  m  the  house  where  I  first 

Say,  Fred’  said  Terry,  “as  a  tripper  that  fellow  s  -  ,,  T  ,  <i  ,  •  •  ,,  ...  » 

*  .  .’  11  saw  the  light,  and  1  know  that  no  man  m  the  city  is  sate 

a  success,  isn’t  he  ?”  .  ,.  &  J 

“Yes;  but  lie'll  get  the  worst  of  it  in  the  end,  for  it  ^  ^)0,1<ie1 

-j  ,,  ,  .  f  n  dozen  respectab! 

docsn  t  pay  to  resist  the  police.” 

Perhaps  not,  but  all  the  same  I’d  like  to  see  him  wipe 


up  the  sidewalk  with  that  officer,  notwithstanding  he  is 
a  representative  of  Jaw  ancGortler,  for  that  man  was  stand¬ 
ing  there  alone,  interfering  with  nobody.” 

In  less  than  half  a  minute  people  were  seen  running 
from  every  quarter  to  see  the  fight,  and  thus  Fred  and 
Terry  were  unable  to  see  what  followed.  They  heard  the 


get  down  on  him.  I  could  name  a  half 
peetable  people  who  have  been  forced  to  move 
from  their  neighborhood  because  they  have  done  or  said 
something  that  gave  offense  to  certain  officers.” 

“You  do?”  the  stranger  asked. 

“Yes,  sir.  My  father's  coachman  two  years  ago  sassed 
the  officer  on  our  block,  and  after  that  he  couldn't  stop 
anywhere  on  that  policeman’s  beat  without  being  clubbed 
if  he  didn't  take  to  his  heels,  until  finally  lie  resigned  and 


i  m  i  •  i  •  ,i  j.  •  ,  -l  .  .  ,  i  took  a  place  a  mile  uptown.” 

officer  blow  his  whistle  lor  assistance,  and  m  a  minute  or  |  (<Ci  1  ,  1  „  . .  „T 

two  another  policeman  came  running  up.  Thcv  could  see, !  ,  „bee  'V0’’n?  man’  “'l  ,”f’  l  T  T 

however,  from  the  movements  of  the  crowd  that  a  des- !  °!  thc  pohce  commissioners  of  the  City  of  New  lork,  and 

perate  fight  was  going  on  between  the  man  and  the  two1’’  -vou  T  s"bstantl,ate  the  ftaten!ent?  -vou  have  Juit 
olfieors.  Some  five  minutes  passed  and  then  the  crowd!10.!?*’  ^e  that  an  investigation  is  made  and  the 

was  seen  to  give  wav  to  let  the  policemen  pass  with  their ;  ^u!.  •'  0  lcels  Punis  "y  ‘ 

prisoner,  whom  tl.ev  had  clubbed  until  he  was  about  half1  *  ro<L  staSSered>  and  for  a  few  moments  mat]e  no 

dead.'  ‘  ‘  j replv- 

ffT,n  ...  „  .  .  -i . , .  , .  ,  ,  „  !  “How  do  I  know  you  are  a  police  commissioner?”  he 

I  11  tell  vou,  Fred,  it  seems  incredible  that  m  a  free  ,  v  ,, 

’  ,  ,  .  .  I-,,!  ,  suddenly  asked  the  man. 

country  like  this  a  man  should  be  subjected  to  such  an  !  un  N  -  •  ,1  t  T,.. 

w  .  ...  .  .  |  Come  to  the  police  station  with  me  and  1 11  prove  it  to 

outrage.  '*  r>r'< *  Oimn  o  tlnnnr  Imnnnn  m  nir  lif-Hn  1  1  *■ 


Were  such  a  thing  to  happen  in  my  little  home  yo  „ 
to.un  the  officer  would  be  mobbed  and  run  out  of  the  place.  ‘  m\^0^ 
The  people  wouldn't  submit  to  it.”  Mi. 


on  your  life,  sir,”  said  Fred,  very  promptly,  “for 


.  ,  ,  I  then  every  officer  in  the  precinct  would  lie  in  wait  for  me 

A  man  who  was  standing  by  at  the  time  turned  to  to  club  mv  head  off.” 

I  errv  and  asked  : 


“Where  do  von  live,  voung  man?” 

*  /  v  cr* 

“I  live  up  the  State,  in  the  little  town  of  Frcdonia.” 


I  he  police  commissioner  closed  his  notebook  and  re¬ 
turned  it  to  his  pocket,  with  the  remark: 

mii*  1 1  ..  ,  i,  .  •  ,  •  .,  ...  .  ,  I  ‘‘I  guess  you're  like  a  good  many  other  people  who  sav 

Well,  don  t  von  know  that  in  a  lug  city  like  this  there  1  .  ,1  i  ...  *  *  „  ;  ./ 

•  „  i  '  i.  ,i  i  *i  r  ,  \  .  .  .  .tilings  and  make  charges  without  any  foundation  of  fact, 

is  a  rough  element  that  the  police  must  keep  in  subjec-  tw  lv  i  1  , ,  ,  J  ,  . 

..  5  ,? .  rfT  ,  .  1  ..  .  „  1  J  !  nettled  bred,  who  could  stand  pretty  much  anv- 

tion  ?  It  is  very  different  in  a  small  town.”  1  ii,-  w  .  ,  •  *  ..  *  J  * 

thing  except  being  rated  as  a  liar. 

-Oil,  yes,  I  know  nil  that  well  enough,  sir,”  answered  “Well,”  he  answered,  “I'll  prove  to  vou  that  I' 

Terry.  “I  don't  know  who  that  man  is  they  have  just  *,  I  will  give  vou  mv  name  and  residence  and  the  n 
arrested,  whether  lie  is  a  good  citizen  or  a  bad  one,  but  our  former  coachman  and  his  address,”  and  he  did  so  add- 
1  do  know  that  lie  was  standing  there  on  the  corner  alone  ing  at  the  same  time* 

and  the  officer  ea.no  up  and  ordered  him  away.”  j  "  My  father  is  Judge  Fearnot.  .Maybe  you  know  him.” 

’  1""  111  lu1,  lie  ordered  us  av.  ay,  too,  and  j  "Ves,"  said  the  commissioner.  “I  know  him  personally, 
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ami  now,  my  young  friend,  I  promise  you  that  the  police 
>''al:  nor  get  hold  of  the  names  of  yourself  and  friend.  1 
am  well  aware  that  there  are  some  men  on  the  force  who 
exceed  their  authority  and  frequently  abuse  it.  I  will  see 
your  father  in  a  few  days  and  inquire  about  that  coach¬ 
man.  "  And  with  that  he  shook  hands  with  the  tw’o  boys 
and  passed  on. 

"Guess  I'll  have  to  wear  an  iron  not  on  my  head  after 
this,"  remarked  Fred,  as  he  and  Terry  wen t  on  their  way 
down  the  avenue. 

Terry  laughed  and  remarked  ,that  out  in  the  country 
boys  only  had  to  wear  hats  or  caps. 

“Sav,  Terrv,  let's  go  back  home.  Tt's  nearly  time  for 
father  to  return,  and  I  wouldn't  like  to  have  him  do  so 
and  find  me  out.” 

“All  right."  said  Terry,  and  they  turned  to  retrace  their 

steps. 

Half  an  hour  later  they  reached  the  house,  where  thev 
quietly  waited  until  Judge  Fearnot  came  in  from  his  of¬ 
fice.  The  meeting  between  father  and  son  was  a  cordial 
one,  and  the  judge  gave  Terry  a  warm  welcome.  At  the 
dinner  table  that  evening  the  two  hoys  kept  the  judge  and 
his  wife  in  great,  good  humor  by  relating  stories  of  their 
frolics  at  school,  and  the  adventures  they  met  with  during 
their  vacation.  Fred’s  mother  told  the  judge  she  hadn't 
laughed  so  much  in  six  months  as  she  had  during  the  first 
hour  the  boys  were  in  the  house. 

“I'm  glad  the  house  is  built  of  stone  and  brick,”  re- 
marked  the  judge,  “so  they  can’t  turn  it  upside  down.” 

“Don’t  you  be  sure  of  that,  f&ther,”  laughed  Fred. 
“There  is  no  limit  to  science,  you  know.” 

“Oh,  I  guess  your  science  is  not  equal  to  that  task,” 
remarked  his  father. 

“Wait  and  see.” 

You're  going  to  try  it,  are  you?” 

Xo,  sir;  I  was  horn  in  this  house,  and  I  wouldn't  harm 
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“What  a  pity  it  is,  Fred,”  said  Terry,  a3  they  were 
waiting  in  the  library  for  the  announcement  of  breakfast, 
“that  we  can't  go  out  and  have  a  swim  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  as  we  used  to  do  at  Avon.” 

“Oh,  you  can  have  a  bath  here  in  the  house  any  time 
you  want  it,”  said  Fred. 

“Yes,  I  know.  But  you  can't  swim  and  dive.  What 
are  we  going  to  do  to-day  ?” 

Well,  we  can  do  just  as  we  please.” 

You  can’t  do  just  as  you  please  in  Xew  York,”  and 
Terry  shook  his  head,  for  he  remembered  what  be  bad 
witnessed  the  afternoon  before. 

“Oh,  well,  we  can  stroll  around  town  and  see  a  great 
many  interesting  things.” 

When  breakfast  was  announced  the  boys  went  in  from 
the  library  and  kept  Fred’s  parents  in  good  humor  during 
the  meal. 

As  soon  as  the  judge  had  left  the  house,  the  boys  went 
out  into  the  city  and  spent  the  day  visiting  places  of  inter¬ 
est.  Fred  met  several  acquaintances,  to  whom  he  intro¬ 
duced  Terry,  so  they  had  no  lack  of  companionship.  All 
together,  they  had  a  pleasant  day  of  it,  and  when  they  ic- 
turned  home  in  the  afternoon  they  were  pretty  well  tired 
out.  In  the  evening  two  of  Fred's  cousins,  beautiful  girls 
of  eighteen  and  twenty  years  of  age,  called  to  see  him,  and 
the  two  boys  entertained  them  so  well,  they  declared  that 
they  had  enjoyed  themselves  better  than  if  they  had  gone 
to  a  theater.  They  invited  Fred  and  Terry  to  visit  them 
the  next  evening,  promising  them  a  pleasant  time  with  a 
party  of  young  people,  and  they  promised  to  do  so. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  GliEAT  MEDWAY  PLANT 


a  brick  in  it.”  1 

“AH  right,”  laughed  the  judge.  “Xow  tell  us  what  you 
have  learned  at  school.” 

“Well,  father,  I  don't  expect  to  live  long  enough  to  be 
able  to  do  that.”  * 

“You  don’t  eh?  You  learned  a  great  deal,  did  you?” 

“You  bet  I  did !” 

“Know  it  all,  eh?” 

“Bless  you,  no,  sir;  there’s  millions  of*  things  to  be 
learned  yet.” 

“Well,  I‘m  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,”  remarked  the 
iudge,  “for  when  a  bov  thinks  he  knows  it  all  he’s  in  a 
pretty  bad  way,  for  no  matter  how  much  a  man  knows, 
there  are  always  a  few  things  that  he  doesn’t  know,  and 
that  is.  something  that  I  hope  you  will  not  forget.  If  you 
don’t  know,  find  out.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  ask  questions. 
Some  people  refrain  from  asking  questions  for  fear  of  be¬ 
traying  their  ignorance,  without  giving  thought  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  it.” 

Before  the  meal  was  over  Terry  was  fully  satisfied  that 
I  reo  -  father  was  a  man  of  large  experience,  and  well  d<?- 
h,  r  t-(l  the  reputation  he  bad  earned  as  a  profound  lawyer. 

The  ,ov-  spent  a  pleasant  evening  and  retired  at  a  late 
hour.  Thev  were  up  early  the  next  morning,  because  they 
had  acquired  that  habit  at  school. 


About  ten  days  after  Fred  had  returned  to  Xew  York, 
his  father  called  him  and  Terry  into  his  library,  in  the  • 
evening,  and  asked  him  if  lie  wasn’t  getting  tired  of  doing 
nothing. 

“Well,  I  can’t  say  that  I  feel  much  worried,  father,” 
he  laughed,  “but  if  there  is  anything  you  want  me  to  do, 
let  me  know  what  it  is.  I’m  not  one  bit  afraid  of  work.” 

“Glad  to  hear  you  sav  that,  my  bov,”  said  the  iiuDe. 
“I've  been  thinking  of  putting  you  and  your  friend,  Olcott, 
where  you  can  render  me  a  great  deal  of  service.” 

“All  right,  father.  You  can  bet  your  last  dollar  that 
I’ll  do  my  best.” 

“Well,  I  will  explain  to  you,”  said  the  judge.  “The 
great  Medway  Manufacturing  Company,  which  has  an 
immense  plant  out  at  Medway,  with  oifices  and  salesrooms 
in  the  city,  has  made  an  assignment  and  l  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  receiver  by  the  court.  That  happened  a  month 
ago.  1  have  found  out  by  an  exhaustive  investigation  of 
flic  books  of  the  concern  that  an  immense  amount  of  steal¬ 
ing  and  other  kinds  of  fraud  have  been  going  on  for  a  lono* 
time  among  certain  employees  of  the  company,  out  at  Med¬ 
way.  The  plant  has  been  practically  shut  up  and  several 
hundred  workmen  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment  • 
but  still  a  score  or  so  of  them  have  been  kept  at  work, 
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where  the  necessities  of  the  situation  demanded.  I  am 
satisfied  that  some  members  of  the  firm,  of  whom  there 
were  a  half  dozen  or  more,  is  plotting  with  several  ol  the 
employees  to  swindle  t lie  creditors  and  conceal  certain 
valuable  assets  from  the  receiver.  1  have  set  two  men  to 
watch  and  report,  but  soon  had  reason  to  suspect  that  their 
eyes  were  closed  by  bribery,  until  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know 
whom  to  trust.  I  have  been  thinking  of  sending  you  out 
there,  to  stay  and  watch  things  and  report  to  me  daily  by 
mail  until  the  matter  is  settled.  If  I  can't  trust  my  own 
son,  I  know  of  no  other  human  being  whom  I  can.  Now, 
what  do  you  think  about  it?” 

I'll  go,  father,”  said  Fred;- “and  you  can  trust  me.” 
1  know  that  well  enough,  my  boy,  and  sec  here,  Terry, 
if  you  can  go  with  him  and  will,  I’ll  see  that  you  are  well 
paid,  and  we’ll  give  to  both  of  you  written  authority,  in¬ 
dorsed  by  the  court,  to  represent  the  receiver  out  there, 
so  no  one  can  have  any  right  to  interfere  with  you,  or 
deny  you  ingress  or  egress  on  the  property.  The  whole 
village  belongs  to  the  State,  and  every  house  occupied  by 
the  workmen,  whether  employed  or  unemployed,  is  part 
of  the  property.  You  can  line!  board  with  the  storekeeper, 
who  runs  the  company  store  out  there.  1  will  give  you 
written  instructions  for  vour  guidance,  but  you  must  be 
cool,  polite  to  everybody,  and  avoid  the  appearance  of 
assuming  authority,  unless  the  necessities  of  the  situation 
demand  it.  You  are  pretty  young  for  that  sort  of  business, 
but  what  1  require  more  than  anything  else  out  there,  is 
the  presence  of  some  one  whom  f  can  trust  implicitly  to 
give  me  the  truth  and  nothing  else  but  the  truth.” 

“Sav,  Fred,”  said  Terry.  “I’m  with  you  in  that.” 

“Of  course  you  are,”  replied  Fred.  “I  wouldn’t  go 
without  you.” 

“Then  you  must  get  ready  to  go  out  to-morrow,”  said 
Judge  Fearnot.  “I’ll  have  the  papers  all  ready  by  noon, 
and  a  letter  introducing  you  to  Mr.  Philips,  the  company 
storekeeper.  He  hives  in  a  large  house  and  lias  a  pleasant 
family,  where  I  think  you  can  enjoy  yourselves  very*  much; 
Ibu  t  I  must  enjoin  it  upon  you  to  keep  your  eye  on  every¬ 
thing  going  on  without  appearing  to  do  so,  and  if  anyone 
interferes  with  you,  you  have  simply  to  show  the  authority 
of  tiie  receiver  indorsed  by  the  court.  If  you  are  then  in¬ 
terfered  with  still  further,  you  are  to  report  to  me  the 
facts  and  I  will  see  that  the  guilty  ones  are  expelled  from 
the  property.” , 

When  the  bovs  retired  to  their  room,  they  lav  awake 
for  an  hour  or  more  discussing  the  matter. 

“We  are  going  to  have  some  trouble  out  there,  Terry,” 
said  Fred,  “and  we'll  have  to  keep  cool  and  be  on  our 
guard  all  the  time.” 

“What  kind  of  trouble  do  vou  expect?”  Terry  asked. 

“01\,  I  don’t  know,  but  there  are  several  hundred  people 
there  who  are  out  of  employment,  yet  living  in  the  houses 
that  belong  to  the  plant  and  paying  no  rent.  Some  of 
them  must  he  in  desperate  circumstances,  if  not  absolute 
want,  because  the  shutting  down  of  the  workshop  has  cut 
ofT  the  source  ot  their  income.  1  guess  some  of  them  arc 
pretty  rough  characters  and  they  may  want  to  give  us 
trouble.” 

Oli,  well,  we  11  fiud  out  about  that  when  we  get  out 


there,”  remarked  Terry.  “It  may  be  a  bigger  tiling  than 
we  can  handle,  but  we  ll  do  the  best  we  can.” 

The  next  day,  at  noon,  Fred’s  father  handed  to  him 
a  huge  envelope  in  which  wire  inclosed  minute  instruc¬ 
tion"  for  his  guidance,  and  a  commission  that  made  him 
a  representative  of  the  recei\er,  who  was  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  ihe  court.  Then  he  gave  him  money,  a  liberal  sup- 
ply  to  enable  him  to  meet  any  emergency  that  might  arise, 
and  the  two  boys  hurried  away  to  the  depot,  where  they 
took  the  train  for  Medway,  which  was  some  four  hours’ 
ride  out  from  the  city.  King  among  the  high  hills  near  the 
dividing  line  between  the  States  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey. 

When  they  reached  Medway,  thev  were  very  much  sur- 
prised  at  the  immensity  of  the  plant*  which  covered  many 
acres  of  ground.  The  hillsides  were  dotted  with  white 
cottages,  built  by  the  company  for  the  use  of  the  operatives 
and  their  families.  There  were  a  couple  of  hundred  men, 
most  rough-looking  fellows,  at  the  station  when  the  train 
stopped.  Thev  were  out  of  work  and  naturally  assembled 
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there  as  each  train  passed  through  the  place. 

“Where  is  Mr.  Philips’  store?”  Fred  asked  of  one  of 
the  men,  after  the  train  had  passed  on. 

“That's  it  over  there,”  replied  the  man,  pointing  to  a 
large,  two-story,  frame  building,  a  couple  of  hundred  yards 

awav  from  the  little  station. 

%/ 

“Come  on,  Fred,”  said  Terry.  “Let’s  go  over  there”; 
and  the  two  boys  left  the  station,  crossed  the  railroad  track 
and  proceeded  straight  to  the  store,  with  upwards  of  a 
score  of  ihe  men  following  them. 

On  reaching  the  store  they  found  a  dozen  or  so  work¬ 
ingmen  lounging  about;  and  a  well  dressed,  business-like 
man,  on  seeing  the  two  strangers  enter,  advanced  to  meet 
them. 

“1  want  to  see  Mr.  Philips,  if  you  please,”  said  Fred. 

“1  am  Mr.  Philips,”  replied  the  man. 

“Here  is  a  letter  for  you,  sir,”  and  Fred  handed  him 
the  letter  of  introduction  which  his  father  had  given  him. 

The  storekeeper  hastily  opened  the  letter  and  read  it. 
Fred  noticed  an  expression  of  astonishment  gathering  in 
his  face,  as  did  a  number  of  the  workingmen  who  were 
standing  around. 

“Como  back  into  the  office,  please,”  said  Mr.  Philips,  and 
the  two  boys  followed  him  back  to  the  rear  end  of  the  store, 
whore  they  entered  the  business  office  and  passed  through 
to  a  private  room  in  the  rear  of  that.  There  Philips  closed 
the  door  and  invited  them  both  to  be  seated.  They  sat 
down,  and  Philips  remarked: 

“So  you  are  the  son  of  Judge  Fearnot,  eh?” 

es,  sir,’  replied  bred,  “and  this  is  Terry  Olcott.  a 
friend  of  mine,  who  is  to  remain  here  with  mo.” 

“What  has  your  father  sent  you  out  here  for?”  Philips 
asked. 

“To  represent  him  as  the  receiver,”  returned  Fred.  “Ho 
thinks  it  necessary  that  some  one  representing  him  should 
stay  out  here  in  the  property.” 

“Rut  he  has  a  representative  here  already,”  returned 
Mr.  Philips. 

“^es.  but  I  believe  my  appointment  displaces  him.” 

”  l  hardly  think  that  will  lie  satisfactory  to  our  people 
out  here,”  and  Philips  shook  his  head. 
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ad  thev  have  to  do  is  to  simply  lot  me  know  their 
or.  ;so  oi  dissatisfaction.  and  I  will  report  the  fact  to  my 
'atkor.  1  haven  t  boon  sent  hero  to  make  anv  trouble  at 
all  ” 

“Oh,  I  don  t  think  there'll  be  any  trouble/’  returned 
Philips ;  “but  the  men  are  satisiied  with  Mr.  Pomeroy, 
and  may  probably  object  to  his  removal." 

“'Yell.  I  don't  see  what  thev  have  sot  to  say  about  it," 
returned  Fred,  “as  my  appointment  has  been  indorsed  by 
the  court.” 


“  Is  that  so  ? ” 


“Yes,  sir.  Here  it  is.”  and  Fred  drew  the  commission 
from  the  large  envelope  his  father  had  given  him  and 
handed  it  to  him. 

Y\  hen  Philips  read  it,  lie  remarked : 

“It  gives  you  absolute  authority  over  the  entire  property, 
as  the  representative  of  the  receiver;  a  very  remarkable  j 
trust  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  so  young.”  j 

“Yes,  sir/'  replied  Fred,  “but  my  father  has  implicit 
confidence  in  me  and  has  given  me  written  instructions  for  j 
my  guidance  and  that  of  my  assistant  here,”  and  lie 
nodded  towards  Terry  as  he  spoke.  “1  have  ho  intention 
whatever,  Mr.  Philips,  of  interfering  with  anybody  or  any¬ 
thing.  as  long  as  the  interests  of  the  creditors  are  re- 
spected.” 

“Well.  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  that/’  said  the  store¬ 
keeper;  “and,  as  I  have  had  business  dealings  with  every 
employee,  I  should  be  glad  to  place  my  knowledge  of  the 
situation  at  your  service.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Fred.  “I  shall  certainly  avail  my¬ 
self  of  your  offer  and  will  come  to  you  for  advice,  which  I 
hope  you  will  not  hesitate  to  give.” 

That  pleased  the  storekeeper,  who  then  remarked  : 

“Your  father  has  asked  in  this  letter  that  I  receive  both 
of  you  as  guests  in  my  house,  and  I  shall  be  pleased  to  do 


so. 
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“  You  will  let  us  pay  board,  I  hope."  said  Fred. 

“Oh,  yes,  of  course,”  laughed  Phillips.  “1  couldn't' 
afford  not  to,  since  all  the  people  out  here  are  out  of  work. 
I’m  very  sorry  for  the  men,  for  some  of  their  families  are 
absolutely  suffering  for  the  verv  necessaries  of  life.” 

“I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,  and  if  L  can  do  any  tiling  to 
help  them  along  I  will  do  it." 

“Well,  come  with  me  now.  We'll  go  over  to  the  house. 
And  he  led  the  way  out  of  the  little  office,  through  a  crowd 
of  men  who  had  assembled  on  the  piazza  in  front  of  the 
store,  and  started  off  in  the  direction  of  a  large  three- 
story  residence,  which  was  the  most  conspicuous  building 
in  the  place,  outside  of  the  great  workshops.  The  house  j 
v.  as  surrounded  by  large  shade  trees,  with  a  very  pretty  j 
lawn  in  front  of  it. 

As  thev  entered  they  were  mot  on  the  piazza  by  an 
elderlv  lady  and  two  very  pretty  girls,  one  of  whom  was 
about  -eventeen  years  of  age,  and  the  other  probably  three 
v.'urs  older.  They  were  the  wife  and  daughters  of  the 
storekeeper,  who  at  once  introduced  the  two  boys. 

I  red  and  Terry  acknowledged  the  introduction  so  grace- 
fjj;v  as  to  win  the  favor  of  the  three  ladies  on  the  spot. 

•  •  j " ; n  •  f;rv  glad  indeed  to  have  you  with  us,”  said  Mrs. 
V  “for  it.  has  been  very  dull  out  here  since  the  shops 

were  closed. 


“Thank  you,  madam/’  replied  Fred.  “1  don’t  know 
that  we  can  enliven  things  any,  but  we'll  do  our  best,  for 
1  assure  you  that  we  are  both  diametrically  opposed  to 
dullness  or  stagnation  in  anything.” 

" Well, -mother,”  said  Mr.  Philips,  addressing  his  wife, 
“!  II  turn  them  over  to  you  and  the  girls  for  safe-keeping. 
1  guess  you  have  managed  worse  bovs  than  thev  are.  And 
now,  young  gentlemen,”  he  said,  turning  to  Fred  and 
Terry,  “it  you'll  excuse  me  I  will  return  to  the  store  and 
attend  to  business  there,”  and  with  that  he  waiked  away 
and  left  them  to  the  care  of  his  wife  and  daughters. 

"Have  you  any  baggage  with  you?”  Mrs.  Philips  asked 
of  Fred. 

“\cs;  we  each  have  a  trunk  over  at  the  station,  and 
if  you  !1  have  some  of  the  men  bring  them  over,  we  will  pay 
them  for  their  trouble.” 

“Then  I  will  show  you  to  your  room  if  you  wish  to  go 
up  now,”  and  she  led  the  way  into  the  house  and  up  a  flight 
of  stairs  to  a  large  room  fronting  the  station  and  stoic, 
winch  the  boys  found  to  be  well  furnished  and  evervthing 
neat,  clean  and  cozy. 

“Do  you  wish  separate  rooms?”  she  asked. 

“Oh,  no,  we  prefer  to  room  together.” 

“\ery.  well.  If  this  room  doesn't  suit  you  we  have 
others.” 

“Oil,  this  will  do,”  returned  Fred.  “We  couldn't  wish 
for  a  better  one.” 

“Then  make  yourselves  perfectly  at  home.  The  parlor 
downstairs  is  free  to  you,  and  vou  can  come  and  go  at  vour 
pleasure.” 

“Thank  you,”  returned  Fred.  “I  feel  at  home  already, 
because  you  talk  and  act  just  as  my  own  mother  would.” 

Fred  well  understood  the  art  of  pleasing  women,  for  he 
knew  that  every  rnpther  liked  to  hear  other  mother’s  chil¬ 
dren  speak  lovingly  of  them.  Before  she  left  the  room, 
two  stalwart  workingmen  came  up,  each  with  a  trunk  on 
his  shoulders,  which  he  deposited  on  the  floor  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  room.  Each  of  the  boys  drew  a  dollar  from 
bis  pocket  and  handed  it  to  the  man  who  brought  up  his 
trunk. 

“I  have  no  change,  sir,”  said  the  man  who  brought  up 
Fred’s  trunk,  as  he  received  the  dollar. 

“I  don’t  want  any  change,”  returned  Fred. 

“Thank  you,  sir,”  said  the  man,  very  promptly.  “This 
is  the  first  dollar  I've  earned  in  a  month.”  And  the  poor 
fellow’s  face  told  plainly  that  he  had  spoken  the  truth. 

“I  hope  times  will  be  better  with  you,”  returned  Fred, 
extending  his  hand  to  the  man,  who  grasped  and  shook  it 
with  grateful  cordiality,  saying  as  he  did  so: 

“I  hope,  so,  too,  sir;  for  Heaven  knows  we  are  in  a  bad 
fix  out  here.” 

The  other  man  was  equally  as  grateful  to  Terry,  who 
also  shook  hands  with  both  of  them,  after  which  the  two 
men  left  to  return  to  the  crowd  that  had  now  gathered 
around  the  front  of  the  store. 

“Say,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  as  he  closed  the  door  of  the 
room,  “did  you  ever  see  two  men  more  grateful  for  a  dollar 
than  they  were?” 

“I  don't  think  I  ever  did,”  Terry  replied.  “J  wish  I 
had  money  enough  to  give  every  one  of  those  fellows  a 
dollar  right  now.” 
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“So  do  I,  hut  as  long  as  wo  haven't,  we  must  have  a  kind 
'void  !or  them  on  all  occasions.” 

"Acs,  of  course;  for  we  may  heed  friends  among  them 
bofcre  we  got  through  with  this  business,  as  there  are  a  lot 
o;  mighty  rough  fellows  out  here.” 


} 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FRED  FACES  A  TOUGII  CROWD  AND  MAKES  A  SPEECH. 


From  the  window  of  the  room  to  which  Fred  and  Terry 
ha  i  been  assigned  by  Mrs.  Phillips,  they  could  see  the  store 
Cud  the  railroad  station,  the  former  some  two  hundred 
yards  and  the  latter  three  hundred  yards  away.  As  they 
were  dressing.  Terry  looked  out  and  saw  what  seemed  to 
he  the  entire  population  of  men  and  boys  assembled  in 
front  of  the  store. 

“Say,  Fred,”  he  called  to  his  companion,  “just  look 
at  {bat  crowd  out  there,  will  you?” 

Fred  gazed  out  of  the  window  in  silence  for  a  minute  or 
tv.\  and  remarked: 

“I  guess  our  arrival  has  created  something  of  a  sensa¬ 
tion  among,  them.” 

“  Yes.”  assented  Terry,  “that  is  quite  natural,  for  they 
probably  hope  that  the  presence  of  the  receiver’s  son  out 
here  may  mean  the  reopening  of  the  mills.  No  doubt  Mr. 
Philip?  has  already  told  them  who  you  arc,  and  you’ll  have 
about  a  thousand  questions  fired  at  you  the  first  time  you 
go  out.  You'll  have  to  make  a  speech  as  sure  as  you  live.” 

“A  speech!”  ejaculated  Fred,  with  a  blank  look  on  his 
fare.  “Why,  I  never  made  a  speech  in  my  life.” 

Terry  laughed,  and  said: 

•“You're  in  for  it,  old  man.  Whatever  one  does,  he  has 
to  have  a  beginning.  The  greatest  orator  the  world  ever 
produced  had  to  make  his  first  speech  before  be  could  make 
his  second  oiu1,  so  you'd  better  tune  yourself  up  to  the  right 
kev  before  you  go  out  there.” 


“Croat  Scott!'’  gasped  Fred,  “that's  the  worst  thing  I 
o\-  r  ran  up  against.  I  never  dreamed  of  it.” 

“Neither  did  I,"  added  Tcrrv,  ’’but  those  fellows  out 
thne  arc  in  n  bad  fix,  and  a  few  words  of  hope  may  give 
them  a  great  deal  of  comfort.” 


“Put  what  in  thunder  can  I  say  to  give  them  any  hope?” 

“Hanged  if  1  know:  but  you  might  say,  though,  that  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  receiver  to  get  matters  in  such  shape 
as  to  open  the  mills  again  just  as  quick  as  possible,  and 
that  you  are  hero  to  invite  their  co-operation  in  bringing 
that  about.” 


“Fy  Ooorge!  that’#  the  very  idea!”  exclaimed  Fred, 
“for  1  know  it's  just  exactly  what  father  is  trying  to  do, 
and  in  making  such  a  statement  I  would  not  only  be  telling 
the  truth,  but  saying  the  very  thing  that  would  please  both 
cirYs.  I'm  glad  you  thought  of  it.  Terry.  I  suppose  I’ve 
got  to  fare  it:  but  if  you  see  my  knees  shaking  and  my 
f  •pgne  cleaving  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  just  give  me  a 
raPlirg  good  old  kick  and  toll  me  to  brace  up.” 

“Oh,  1  goes?  there  will  he  no  need  of  that.  Maybe  we'd 
b  Iter  not  go  out  there  until  to-morrow.” 

“That's  just  what  1  was  thinking.” 
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When  they  had  finished  dressing  the  two  took  u  at-  near 
the  window,  where  they  could  watch  the  crowd  of  working¬ 
men  without  being  seen  by  them,  and  for  upwards  of  half 
an  hour  they  gazed  upon  the  scene  with  unfeigned  intere-t. 
Then  they  saw  a  man  leave  the  crowd  and  cr  me  toward? 
the  house.  They  saw  him  pass  through  the  gate  and  heaid 
his  footsteps  on  the  piazza  below.  Through  the  open  win¬ 
dow  they  heard  him  say  to  Mrs.  Philips: 

“I  want  to  see  young  Fearnot.” 

“He  is  upstairs,”  said  Mrs.  Philips. 

“Can  I  go  up  and  see  him?”  the  man  asked. 

“Yes.  They  are  both  in  the  front  room  on  the  right.” 

They  heard  him  coming  up  the  stairs,  and  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  later  he  rapped  on  the  door.  Fred  arose,  opened  it, 
and  found  him  to  be  a  stalwart,  red-faced  fellow,  with  a 
good  deal  of  the  bulldog  sticking  out  all  over  him. 

“Come  in,  sir,”  said  Fred;  and  the  man  entered  the 
room  and  looked  from  ortc  to  the  other  of  the  two  boys. 

“Which  of  you  is  young  Fearnot?”  he  asked. 

“That’s  the,”  replied  Fred,  pleasantly.  “Take  a  seat, 

sir.  This  is  Air.  Olcott.” 

%  \  » 

The  man  bowed  rather  stiffly  to  Terry,  saying: 

“My  name  is  Pomeroy.” 

“Oh,  yes,  I’ve  heard  of  you,”  said  Fred,  extending  his 
hand  to  him.  “Father  told  me  to  see  you  and  have  you 
give  me  a  list  of  all  the  machinery  and  material  now  re¬ 
maining  in  all  the  shops' on  the^lace.” 

“They  got  that  list  more  than  a  month  ago,”  said  Pom¬ 
eroy. 

j 

“Oh,  yes,  I’ve  got  the  original  list  of  what  was  on  the 
place  when  the  assignment  was  made.  What  the  receiver 
now  wants  to  know  is  whether  or  not  all  the  things  on  the 
list  are  still  here.” 

“Oh,  I  guess  they  are,”  said  the  man,  turning  slightly 
pale.  “There  may  be  a  few  trifles  missing,  for  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  prevent  people  from  stealing/’ 

“Yes,  that’s  so,”  assented  Fred.  “Stealing  is  going  on 
all  over-the  world,  but  at  the  same  time  the  authorities  try 
to  prevent  it.  There  is  a  grerit  deal  of  very  valuable  prop¬ 
erty  out  here  that  can  be  moved,  and  still  more  that  can't. ” 

“Yes,”  assented  Pomeroy,  and  then  he  suddenly  changed 
the  subject  by  asking: 

“Do  you  know  when  the  mills  will  be  reopened?” 

“No.  No  man  knows  that,  but  father  is  rushing  every¬ 
thing  to  that  end,  and  has  sent  me  out  here  to  represent 
him,  and  help  get  things  in  such  shape  that  work  can  be 
resumed  at  an  early  day.” 

“You  know  the  position  I  hold  hero,"  said  Pomeroy. 
“Am  I  to  be  removed  ?” 

“  Not  at  present,"  returned  Fred,  “for  father  instructed 
me  to  call  upon  you  for  any  assistance  that  I  might  need. 
Cntil  you  receive  written  notice  of  discharge,  you  will  still 
hold  your  position  and  receive  your  pay.” 

"Why  didn’t  he  send  a  business  man  out  here."  Pome¬ 
roy  finally  blurted  out,  “instead  of  one  so  voung  as  vour- 
self  ?” 

• 

“That  is  a  rather  delicate  question.  Air.  Pomeroy.  Air 
father  is  a  man  of  very  extensive  experience  and  knows 
what  he  is  about,  lie  told  me  before  1  left  the  city  that 
lie  wanted  somebody  here  whom  ho  could  trust,"  nr,  1  with 
that  he  looked  Pomeroy  stra  ght  in  the  eve,  w.iich  caus.J 
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Me  tollow  to  change  color  perceptibly.  “I  am  not  here  to 
inicitcre  with  anybody,  but  simply  to  see  that  no  one  in¬ 
terferes  with  the  property,  which  is  now  practically  in  the 
liamF  ot  the  court.  The  commission  given  me  by  the  re¬ 
ceiver  has  been  indorsed  by  the  judge  of  the  court,  hence, 
strictly  speaking,  1  am  an  officer  of  the  court.” 

“How  old  are  you?”  Pomeroy  asked. 

<k  That’s  . none  of  your  business,  sir,”  returned  Fred  very 
promptly.  “My  age  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  whatever; 
nor  has  yours.” 

Pomeroy  was  staggered,  and  for  a  moment  or  two  was 
at  a  loss  what  to  say.  Then  he  stammered : 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  I  didn't  mean  any  offense. 
Only  all  our  people  are  surprised  that  a  boy  has  been  sent 
out  here  to  do  things  that  required  a  long-headed  business 
man.” 

“There's  where  you  arc  mistaken,”  said  Fred.  "All 
the  business  work  is  being  done  in  New  York  and  not 
here.  My  father  is  looking  after  the  business  end  day  and 
night,  assisted  b)’  several  others,  particularly  members 
of  the  Medway  Manufacturing  Company;  but  he  has  found 
out  that  he  has  several  times  been  deceived  about  matters 
going  on  out  here,  and  I  am  sent  out  to  see  that  it  doesn’t 
happen  again.” 

How  has  he  been  deceived?”  Pomeroy  asked. 

:If  you  wish  information  on  that  point,  sir,”  Fred  re¬ 
plied,  “write  to  the  reqeiver.  I  am  not  sent  here  to  an¬ 
swer  questions,  but  to  ask  them.  When  can  you  begin 
showing  us  through  the  different  workshops  on  the  place?” 

“Any  time  you  wish,”  returned  Pomeroy. 

“Well,  we’ll  begin  looking  around  to-morrow,”  said 
Fred,  “and  I  want  no  one  with  us  but  yourself  and  another 
assistant,  if  you  think  you’ll  need  one.” 

“All  right,  sir,”  said  the  other;  “but  our  people  out 
there  at  the  store  are  very  anxious  to  see  you,  and  have 
sent  me  here  to  ask  you  to  come  out.  They  have  been  out 
of  work  for  a  month  and  many  of  them  are  in  a  bad  way.” 

“Yes;  that  is  worrying  father  more  than  anything  else. 
He  wants  to  open  the  mills  again  just  as  quick  as  possible. 
I’ll  go  out  there  with  you  and  tell  them  so.” 

“Come  on,  then,”  said  Pomeroy,  rising  to  his  feet. 

“Come,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  rising  also.  “Let’s  go  out 
and  see  them.” 

The  two  boys  followed  Pomeroy  out  to  the  store,  where 
between  three  and  four  hundred  brawny  workingmen 
gazed  eagerly  at  them  as  they  passed  through  their  ranks 
up  on  to  the  piazza  in  front  of  the  store.  As  soon  as  they 
reached  the  top  step,  Pomeroy  called  out : 

“Men,  the  receiver  of  the  Medway  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  has  sent  his  son  out  here  to  represent  him  and  look 
after  things.  I  don’t  know  what  he’s  going  to  do.  Per¬ 
haps  he  will  tell  you  himself.”  And  with  that  he  turned 
and  looked  at  Fred  inquiringly,  as  did  every  man  in  the 
crowd. 

Fred  removed  his  hat  and  looked  over  the  crowd  for 
nearly  a  minute  before  uttering  a  word. 

“Men,”  said  he,  in  a  clear,  ringing  tone,  “a  man  is  no 
more  of  a  man  when  he  has  a  million  of  dollars  to  his 
e  red  it  in  bank  than  the  man  who  hasn’t  a  cent.” 

It,  -truck  the  brawny  workingmen  like  a  thunderbolt. 
It  «va.s  a  •/  ntim<  nt  that  had  taken  deep  root  in  their  hearts 


as  they  toiled  and  struggled  for  the  bread  which  they  con¬ 
sumed.  A  yell  of  approbation  burst  from  every  one,  and 
Fred  stood  there  for  nearly  a  minute,  waiting  for  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  resume. 

“What  1  have  just  said  to  you,”  lie  continued,  “is  the 
sentiment  of  my  father,  who  has  been  appointed  by  the 
court  receiver  lor  this  vast  property.  He  respects  the  man¬ 
hood  of  a  workingman  as  much  as  he  does  the  man  with 
his  millions,  and  he  knows  as  well  as  you  do  the  terrible 
situation  in  which  the  operatives  at  Medway  are  placed. 
He  instructed  me  to  say  to  you  that  the  mills  will  be 
opened  again  just  as  socfn  as  matters  can  be  straightened 
out;  and  to  hasten  that  end  he  works  from  nine  o’clock  in 
the  morning  until  midnight  to  get  matters  in  such  shape 
as  to  resume  work  at  an  early  day ;  and  he  also  instructed 
me  to  ask  your  co-operation  in  bringing  that  about.  Any¬ 
thing  that  makes  trouble  is  a  stumbling  block  in  the  way, 
and  interferes  with  the  very  thing  that  you  are  most 
anxious  to  bring  about.  I  am  not  here  to  hinder  you,  but 
to  help  you  as  far  as  I  can.  1  simply  represent  the  receiver, 
who  is  compelled  to  remain  at  the  head  of  the  company's 
affairs  in  the  City  of  New  York,  while  I  am  to  stay  here 
where  you  can  get  at  me  and  tell  me  your  troubles,  make 
your  complaint  and  point  out  the  way,  as  far  as  you  can, 
by  which  you  can  all  get  back  to  your  benches  in  the  shop. 
I  am  only  a  boy  in  years,  just  where  every  one  of  you  have 
been  in  the  past,  but  I  hope  you  will  not  look  at  me.  in  that 
light,  but  simply  as  the  representative  of  the  receiver. 
Were  it  in  my  power  to  do  so,  1  would  hand  out  to  you  at 
this  moment  a  month’s  wages  to  every  one.  If  there  is 
one  among  you  who  feels  resentful  at  a  situation  for  which 
the  receiver  is  nowise  responsible,  I  want  to  say  to  him 
that  he  serves  his  own  interests  best  by  trying  to  help  the 
receiver  unravel  the  entanglement  and  put  the  company 
upon  its  feet  again.  He  must  remember  that  the  creditors 
of  the  company  have  as  much  right  to  demand  their  money 
when  it  is  due  as  you  have  to  demand  your  wages  when  vou 
have  earned  them,  and  that  blaming  them  is  a  mistake. 
They  have  rights  as  well  as  you.  What  is  due  you,  vou 
have  the  right  to  demand,  and  the  same  right  belongs  to 
them.  I  assure  you  that  while  the  receiver  is  looking  out 
for  the  financial  interests  of  the  creditors,  he  knows  full 
well  that  they  can  best  be  secured  by  putting  all  of  you 
back  into  the  shops  again,  where  you  can  hammer  out 
wages  for  yourselves  as  well  as  money  with  which  to  pav 
the  debts  of  the  concern.  There  has  been  bad  management 
somewhere,  but  you  are  not  responsible  for  it,  and  the  re¬ 
ceiver  looks  to  you  to  help  him  straighten  it  out  and  rem¬ 
edy  the  evil  that  exists.  Wc  can  have  no  bread  unless  the 
farmers  plow  and  plant.  The  grocer  can  sell  you  no  bread 
unless  you  have  the  money  to  pay  for  it.  You  can  buy 
no  bread  unless  you  have  work  with  which  to  earn  the 
money;  so  you  see  after  all  the  solution  of  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion  lies  in  your  getting  back  to  your  benches  and  work  as 
in  the  past,  and  that  is  what  the  receiver  is  striving  to  do. 
So  you  see  we  must  both  work  together  for  a  common  pur¬ 
pose,  and  if  we  do  so  we  shall  bring  it  about  and  all  will  be 
well  again.” 

His  words  bad  a  splendid  effect,  and  put  new  life  into 
the  hearts  of  the  men.  They  cheered  him  repeatedly,  and 
many  of  them  rushed  at  him  to  grasp  his  hand.  The  two 
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uuMi  who  had  brought  the  trunks  up  to  the  house  for  him 
and  'Terry  were  the  most  cordial  of  all.  Mr.  Philips  shook 
hands  with  him.  saving  as  lie  did  so: 

!  hat  was  good,  sensible  talk,  my  boy.  Just  what  was 
flooded.” 

“Thank  you,”  replied  Fred.  “It  was  the  first  time  in 
my  life  1  ev<*r  faced  a  crowd  like  that.  Every  word  1  ut¬ 
tered  expio  sed  the  sentiment  of  my  father.” 

For. a  quarter  of  an  hour  Fred  and  Terrv  found  it  im- 
poss  hie  to  get  away  from  the  men.  They  stood  it  bravely, 
laughing  and  chatting  with  them,  and  shaking  hands  with 
every  one  who  came  about  them.  Fred  noticed,  however, 
that  Pomeroy  never  extended  his  hand,  but  kept  moving 
about  among  the  men,  speaking  to  them  in  a  low  tone  of 
voice,  and  shaking  his  head  as  though  dissatisfied.  lie  no¬ 
ticed  several  others  doing  the  same  thing,  and  quickly  sus¬ 
pected  that  Pomeroy  had  a  clique  of  friends  around  him 
who  were  not  at  all  pleased  at  his  presence  in  the  place. 

By  and  by  he  and  'Terry  managed  to  get  away  from  the 
crowd  and  enter  the  store,  where  Mr.  Philips  again  con¬ 
ducted  them  to  his  little  private  room  in  the  rear  of  the 
tv>v) k  k  cepe r ’s  ofii cc . 

“See  .here,  Fearnot.”  Philips  asked  ;  “did  you  have  that 
speech  made  up  before,  you  came  out  here?” 

“Xo,  sir,”  answered  Fred;  “I  never  dreamed  that  I 

would  have  to  say  anything  to  a  crowd,  only  to  talk  with 

the  men  individuallv.  It  was  the  first  time  in  mv  life  I 

»  %/ 

ever  addressed  a  crowd,  and  I  can  assure  you  I  was  never 

V"  * 

so  badly  rattled  before  in  my  life  as  when  1  found  myself 
fi'fQ  to  face  with  them.” 

“Well,  you  did  finely,”  laughed  the  storekeeper,  “for  I 
was  afraid  your  father  had  made  a  mistake  in  sending  vou 
out  here.  But  1  guess  it  will  be  all  right.” 

‘•1  hope  so,”  returned  Fred,  “for  those  fellows  out  there/ 
are  in  no  wav  to  blame  for  the  state  of  affairs.” 


CHAPTER  V 


UKED  MAKES  A  GOOD  START 


At  their  first  opportunity  to  do  so,  Fred  and  Terrv 
slipped  away  from  the  store  and  returned  to  the  house, 
where  they  went  up  to  their  room  and  sat  down  to  com¬ 
pare  notes. 

“By  George,  Fred,”  laughed  Terry,  “you  took  the  prize! 
You  j list  socked  it  to  them  right  straight  from  the  shoul¬ 
der.  and  they  got  it  between  the  eyes.” 

“Thank  you,  old  man;  I  did  better  than  I  thought  I 
could,”  laughed  Fred.  “But  did  you  notice  that  fellow, 
Pomeroy  ?” 

“Ye?,  1  kept  my  eye  on  him  all  the  time.  He’s  a  had 
lot  and  woke  going  to  have  trouble  with  him.” 

“1  think  'O  myself.”  assented  Fred:  “but  just  as  soon 
as  he  begins  trouble  I  intend  to  tell  him 
must  stop  it  or  leave  Medway.  He 
that  belongs  to  the  company,  and  the  '  receiver  has  the 
authority  to  evict  him  and  forbid  him  to  intrude  upon  anv 
part  of  the  estate.  What  his  game  is  puzzles  me.  But  I’m 
go'ng  to  try  to  find  oirt  to-morrow  just  what  it  is.” 


They  remained  in  their  room  until  the  supper  bell  rang; 
then  they  went  down  and  were  shown  to  seats  at  the  end 
of  the  table,  around  which  wore  seated  about  a  dozen  peo¬ 
ple,  including  the  family  of  the  storekeeper.  There  were 
some  five  or  six  well-dressed  men  present,  who  were  book¬ 
keepers  in  the  store  and  in  the  offices  of  some  of  the  lug 
shops  where  a  few  men  were  still  kept  at  work  on  special¬ 
ties  that  had  been  contracted  for  before  the  failure,  and 
which  bad  been  continued  by  order  of  the  receiver.  Every 
one  of  the  half  dozen  men  eyed  the  two  boys  with  a  great 
deal  of  curiosity,  but  on  the  faces  of  two  or  three  of  them 
were  sneering  expressions  that  were  unmistakable.  The 
two  daughters  of  the  host  gazed  at  them  occasionally  in  a 
way  that  betrayed  the  deepest  interest. 

The  boys  finished  their  supper,  and  on  leaving  the 
dining-room  turned  into  the  parlor,  where  they  found  a 
number  of  beautiful  paintings  on  the  walls  and  a  fine 
piano  on  which  were  lying  a  violin  and  flute. 

“Say,  Terry,”  whispered  Fred,  “I  guess  the  girls  are 
fond  of  music.” 

“Yes,  it  looks  so.  Hope  they'll  give  us  a  chance  to  hear 
some  to-night.” 

They  sat  down  on  the  sofa,  and  were  engaged  in  a  half- 
whispered  conversation  when  two  of  the  young  men  whom 
they  saw  at  the  table  entered  and  took  seats  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room.  They  seemed  to  be  men  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  disposed  to  look  upon  Fred  and  Terry  as 
a  couple  of  young  boys  who  felt  their  importance. 

A  little  later  [Mrs.  Philips,  who  was  an  exceedingly 
pleasant  lady,  entered  the  room  and  introduced  the  two 
bookkeepers  to  Fred  and  Terry.  One  was  named  Bowman 
and  the  other  Wilkes. 

“Olad  to  meet  you,  gentlemen,”  said  Fred,  as  he  shook 
hands- with  them.  " 

“Glad  to  know  you,”  they  returned,  rather  supercili¬ 
ously? 

“[..hear  you  made  a  great  speech  to-day,”  remarked 
Bowman,  at  which  Wilkes  tittered. 

“Yes;  I  heard  it,  too,”  returned  Fred;  “but  I  knew  it 
w'a>  a  lie  as  soon  as  I  heard  it.” 

1  he  reply  seemed  to  surprise  Bowman  for  a  moment, 
and  he  remarked  thatvif  wouhln  i  do  to  call  men  liars  out 
there. 

“Oh.  I  never  call  a  man  a  liar.  I  simply  said  the  report 
was  a  lie.  It  was  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  ever  talked 
to  a  crowd  and  1  was  too  badly  frightened  to  make  a  speech. 

1  never  dreamed  that  1  would  have  to  do  it.  but  when  I 
find  myself  in  a  tight  place  I  make  it  a  rule  to  face  the 
music  the  best  way  1  can.  1  never  jump  a  fence  and  run, 
nor  do  [  ever  try  to  force  another  to  do  so.  I  neither  dodge 
nor  run,  and  have  no  respect  for  a  man  who  does.” 

“I  guess  you'll  have  a  pretty  lively  time  managing  these 
fellows.” 

“Em  not  going  to  try  to  manage  them.  It’s  not  mv 
(that  he  j  business  to  do  so.  and  I  don't  intend  to  meddle  with  anv 
living  in  a  house  man  s  business  nor  let  any  one  meddle  with  mire.” 

“Oh,  you  re  not  going  to  run  the  place  then.” 

”0h.  no;  I’m  not  going  to  run  anything.  Are  vou  in 
the  emply  of  the  company?” 

Yes,”  was  the  reply;  “Eve  been  a  bookkeeper  here 
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Air  several  rears,  and  Wilkes  has  been  five  years  in  the 


office,' 


“Well,  as  long  as  yon  keep  the  books  right  and  don't 
meddle  with  anything  else,  things  will  go  on  all  right." 

1  here  was  just  a  touch  of  authority  in  Fred’s  tone, 
wr.'A.i  the  two  bookkeepers  felt,  and  were  considerably 
nettled;  but  they  suddenly  received  the  impression  that 
he  was  a  youth  that  was  not  to  be  fooled  with  in  matters  of 
business,  and  their  changed  manner  towards  him  attested 
the  fact. 


On  introducing  them,  Mrs.  Philips  left  the  room,  to  re¬ 
turn  a  fern-  minutes  later  accompanied  by  her  two  daugh¬ 
ters.  The  elder  one  was  a  tall,  line-looking  girl  named 
Eleanor,  the  younger  one  Dora. 

“Mr.  Feamot,”  said  the  mother  to  Fred,  “we  are  all 
very  fond  of  music  here,  and  Mr.  Bowman  and  Mr.  Wilkes 
are  splendid  performers  on  the  flute  and  violin,  whilst  the 
girls  accompany  them  on  the  piano.  Do  you  like  music?” 

‘‘Passionately,”  he  replied,  “and  consider  myself  ex¬ 
tremely  fortunate  that  we  are  quartered  in  a  musical  fam¬ 
ily.  You  can't  give  us  too  much  music.” 

“Then  we'll  have  some,”  said  the  hostess,  “and  I  hope 
that  you  and  Air.  Olcott  will  feel  at  home  with  us.  Now, 
Eleanor,”  and  she  turned  to  her  elder  daughter,  who  at 
once  seated  herself  in  front  of  the  piano  and  ran  her  fingers 
deftly  over  the  keys.  Bowman  took  the  fiute  and  Wilkes 
the  violin,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  house  was  filled  with 
music.  Eleanor  was  really  a  good  performer,  but  the  flute 
and  the  violin  were  such  as  was  usually  heard  in  country 
places,  simply  rudimentary,  with  very  little  cultivation. 
Fred  and  Terry  listened  and  applauded  for  nearly  an  hour. 
Finally,  Dora,  the  younger  daughter,  asked  Fred  what  his 


favorite  was. 

“Suwanee  River, 


he  replied.  “I  think  there  is  more 
melody  in  that  air  than  any  ever  composed.” 

“So  do  I,”  she  replied.  “Play  it  for  us,  Eleanor.” 

Eleanor  started  the  air,  but  Wilkes  laid  his  violin  on 
top  of  the  piano,  remarking  as  he  did  so; 

“I  haven't  quite  mastered  that  yet”;  after  which  lie 
took  his  scat,  leaving  Bowman  to  accompany  Eleanor  with 


his  flute.  '  • 

When  they  had  played  one  verse  of  it,  and  were  about 
to  start  on  the  second,  Fred  arose,  went  to  the  piano,  took 
up  the  violin,  and  proceeded  to  accompany  the  others  with 
it.  TIis  performance  was  such  that  Eleanor  exclaimed: 

“That  was  splendid!  Please  play  it  alone,  Mr.  Fearnot. 
I  would  so  like  to  hear  it!” 

He  plaved  it  with  so  much  skill  and  delicacy  of  touch, 
tliit  the  girls  and  their  mother  were  not  only  charmed, 
but  exceedingly  extravagant  in  their  praises. 

“Do  von  play  the  piano?”  Eleanor  asked. 

“A  little  bit.”  he  laughed. 

“Oil.  rnv!”  Die  exclahned,  jumping  np  from  the  instru¬ 
ment :  “if  1  had  known  that  I  wouldn’t  have  touched  the 
kcv?  for  T  just  know  you  can  play  a  great  deal  better  than 

I  can.” 

“Bless  von.  no,”  he  returned.  “Keep  your  seat,  please,” 
but  the  refused  and  insisted  that  he  should  play,  and  he 
olaving  several  airs  with  a  great  deal  of  skill,  for  ho 
rv  -l  in  ed  under  some  of  the  best  teachers  of  the  metropo¬ 
lis.  ' 


“(‘an  you  play  on  the  flute,  too?”  Eleanor  asked. 

“Yes,  but  I  don’t  think  I  can  do  as  well  as  Mr.  Bow¬ 
man.” 

“Let's  hear  you,”  said  Bowman,  handing  the  flute  to 
him. 

He  played  a  couple  of  airs  on  the  flute  that  really  made 
Bowman  sick. 

“Oh,  that  was  beautiful !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Philips,  when 
he  had  finished  the  last  piece.  ' 

“What  cLe  can  you  play  on?”  Bowman  asked. 

“Oh,  I’m  pretty  good  on  the  bottom  of  a  tin  pan.” 

“A  tin  pan!”  ' 

“Yes,”  laughed  Fred.  “There  is  more  music  to  be 
gotten  out  of  the  bottom  of  a  big  dishpan  than  in  the  best 
tambourine  that  ever  was  made,”  and  the  mother  and  girls 
laughed  very  heartily  at  the  assertion. 

“It  is  hardly  adapted  for  parlor  usage,  though,”  laughed 
Fred,  “but  it  is  just  splendid  when  the  boys  are  out  on  a 
midnight  racket.” 

“Oh,  my!”  laughed  Dora.  “I'd  sit  up  all  night  to  hear 
it.” 

“What  else  do  you  play  on?”  Bowman  asked. 

“Oh,  I  don't  know.  Anything  that's  got  music  in  it  and 
will  add  hilarity  to  the  occasion. ” 

“What  do  you  plnv,  Air.  Olcott?”  Airs.  Philips  asked, 
turning  to  Terry. 

“Oh,  my  specialty  is  a  hand  organ  and  a  monkey,”  lie 
answered,  which  provoked  an  explosion  of  laughter. 

“Oh,  that's  so,”  laughed  Fred.  “He  c-an  heat  any  Ital¬ 
ian  organ  grinder  you  ever  heard.  Once,  at  school,  an 
Italian  organ  grinder  and  his  monkey  came  along  and 
Terry  hired  the  combination  for  an  hour,  and  beat  the 
Dago  so  completely  he  committed  suicide  on  the  spot.” 

•“What!”  exclaimed  Dora,  the  younger  daughter,  who 
didn't  tumble  to  the  joke;  “did  he  kill  himself?” 

“Yes,”  laughed  Fred. 

“My !  What  became  of  the  organ  and  the  monkey?” 

“Oh,  we  buried  them  in  the  same  grave  with  him,”  was 
the  reply,, in  such  a  careless,  offhand  wav  as  to  cause  Bow¬ 
man  and  Wilkes  to  explode  with  hilarious  laughter,  in 
which  they  were  joined  by  the  others. 

In  spite  of  themselves,  the  two  bookkeepers  had  to  men¬ 
tally  confess  that  the  two  boys  were  capital  fellows,  full  of 
fun  and  frolic,  whatever  else  they  might  be.  Y”et  they  were 
deeply  chagrined  over  the  fact  that  they  had  been  eclipsed 
where  they  had  reigned  supreme  before.  The  two  girls 
were  charmed,  and  the  bookkeepers  became  extremely  jeal¬ 
ous.  They  had  been  paying  court  to  the  two  sisters  for  a 
long  time,  and  it  had  been  accepted  by  the  entire  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  place  that  they  would  eventually  marry  them. 

Philips  was  considered  a  man  of  considerable  wealth,  as 
his  was  the  only  store  in  the  place,  so  the  operatives  of  the 
mill  were  obliged  to  trade  with  him  and  pay  whatever  price 
he  chose  to  put  upon  his  goods. 

At  a  late  hour  the  little  party  broke  up,  and  did  not 
meet  again  until  they  assembled  at  the  breakfast  v table, 
where  the  two  boys  were  as  quiet  and  reserved  as  they 
had  been  at  supper  the  evening  before.  As  soon  as  they 
had  finished  their  breakfast,  the  bookkeepers  went  away 
to  their  desks  in  the  office  of  one  of  the  great  mills,  whilst 
Fred  and  Terry  prepared  to  go  out,  hunt  up  Pomeroy,  and 
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begin  an  investigation.  They  found  the  foreman  waiting  get  up  a  benefit  bv  which  money  could  he  raised  for  them, 
for  them  at  the  stove,  where  they  greeted  him  pleasantly,  no  one  would  work  harder  to  make  it  a  success  than 
shaking  hands  with  him. 

“Arc  you  ready  for  business ?”  Fred  asked  him. 

“Ye5,”  he  replied. 

“Where  shall  we  begin,  then?” 

“  I  guess  we’d  better  start  in  the  shop  on  the  right  over 
there,  and  it  will  take  us  all  day  to  go  through  it.  Then 
to-morrow  we  can  go  through  some  other  one,  say  the  one 
next  to  it.”  , 

All  right,”  said  Fred.  “Come  ahead.” 


CHAPTER  VI. 


IX  WHICH  FRED  DROPS  OX  A  RASCALLY  GAME. 


Early  the  next  morning  Fred  and  Terrv  met  Pomeiov 
i  again  at  the  store,  and  repaired  with  him  to  the  second 
They  went  over  to  the  shop  and  spent  nearly  the  entire  sh°P  t°  resume  the  inspection  of  the  stock  of  material  and 
day  there,  going  through  the  vast  supplies  of  material  and  machinery  of  the  great  plant.  As  in  the  first  one  they 
machinery,  the  latter  remaining  just  as  they  were  when  found  on  the  second  floor  a  vast  amount  of  material,  in 
the  work  ceased.  On  an  upper  floor  they  found  thousands  various  shapes  and  conditions.  After  an  hour  or  two  bred 
of  dollars'  worth  of  material  and  unfinished  goods,  which  remarked  to  Pomeroy  that  some  of  the  material  looked 
Fred  found  to  be  on  the  list  he  had  in  his  hand.  j  very  much  like  that  which  he  had  inspected  the  day  before. 

Whilst  Pomeroy  was  showing  them  through,  Terry  was,  “Aes,”  was  the  reply,  “a  great  deal  of  the  same  kind 
quietly  making  notes  in  a  little  book  with  a  pencil  without ,  °f  material  is  used  in  both  shops.” 

having  anything  to  say.  Fred  asked  a  great  many  ques-  j  "Oh,  I  didn't  know  that,”  returned  I  red.  “I  thought 
tions,  all  of  which  Pomeroy  seemed  to  answer  with  perfect  (  each  shop  had  a  specialty  of  its  own." 

“Yes„but  a  great  many  things  are  made  ont  of  the  same 


frankness. 

When  the  day  was  ended  both  boys  were  considerably  j  ^  K  an(^  *lon>  vhich  enter  into 

fatigued,  and  they  returned  to  the  house,  where  they  rested  a  ^lousand  different  tilings, 
for  an  hour  before  the  supper  bell  rang. . 

‘‘It's  a  big  thing,  Terry,”  remarked  Fred. 

“You  bet  it  is!  and  it  must  take  millions  of  dollars  to' 


“Yes,  that's  so,”  assented  Fred.  “I've  got  a  great  deal 

to  learn  yet.” 

*/ 

“We  all  have,”  remarked  Pomeroy.  “It’s  impossible 


for  one  man  to  know  everything.” 

They  went  on  quietly  through  the  building  until  noon, 
when  they  had  to  suspend  work  to  go  to  dinner. 


run  the  business.” 

“Yes;  I  never  saw  anything  like  it.” 

In  the  evening  they  again  assembled  in  the  parlor  to  «T>n  A  ,  ,,  ,  , 

indulge  in  ringing  and  playing.  When  the  two  girls  heard  ^  1  11  meet  >'ou  aSam  at  the  store  at  onc  0  clock-  salcl 

Fred  sing  they  were  charmed  more  than  ever,  and  they  in¬ 
sisted  on  him  and  Terry  singing  the  songs  of  the  Academy 


dec  Club,  of  which  they  were  members  when  at  school. 
Some  of  the  airs  Eleanor  could  play,  and  she  did  so,  en¬ 
joying  it  with  intense  satisfaction.  Neither  Wilkes  nor 
Bowman  could  sing  any  better  than  a  crow  could;  hence 
their  jealousy  increased  every  hour,  aid  Bowman  particu¬ 
larly  took  very  little  pains  to  conceal  it,  for  he  was  madly 
in  love  with  the  elder  of  the  two  sisters,  whilst  she  did  . 
not  conceal  her  admiration  of  the  musical  abilities  of  Fred. 

“Do  you  dance,  Mr.  Fearnot?”  she  asked. 

“Yes,”  he  replied.  “It  is  an  exercise  I  am  passionately 
fond  of.” 

“Then  we  must  have  a  dance  as  soon  as  possible.” 

“I  don't  think  that  would  he  right,”  remarked  Fred. 

“Why,  what  harm  is  there  in  it?”  she  asked  in  a  tone 
that  betrayed  considerable  surprise. 

“Oh, there  is  no  harm  in  dancing;  but  there  arehundreds 
of  people  hero  suffering  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  many 
of  them  actually  hungry,  and  it  would  he  a  mockery  to 
have  a  dance  right  here  in  their  midst.” 


Fred  to  the  foreman. 

“All  right,  sir."  And  they  left  the  building,  Fred  and 
Terry  going  towards  the  store  and  the  foreman  to  his 
home,  up  among  the  cottages  on  the  hillside. 

M  hen  they  reached  the  store,  Fred  filmed  to  Terry  and 
said : 

“Say,  I  want  to  go  back  to  that  first  shop  for  a  few 
minutes.  Come  along.” 

a 


All  right.”  And  they  returned  to  the  shop  they  had 
inspected  the  day  before. 

The  watchman  was  sitting  in  the  door,  smoking  a  pipe, 
and  as  the  two  boys  started  to  enter  he  asked  them  what 
they  wanted. 

“We  are  going  upstairs,”  Fred  replied. 

There’s  nobody  up  there,  sir."  said  the  watchman. 
No;  there  shouldn't  be,  hut  there  will  he  when  we  get 
up  there”;  and  they  started  on  through  to  the  stairway 
that  led  to  the  next  floor. 

“Hold  on,  sir,'1  called  the  watchman.  “Don't  you  want 
the  foreman  to  go  up  with  you?” 

“No.  When  we  want  him  we  will  send  for  him.” 


a  i 


c  ( 


UTS 


A  ou  re  right,  said  Mrs.  Philips.  “It  would  be  best  j  have  to  obev  orders. 


i  M  ell,  he  told  me  not  to  let  anybody  in  here,  and  I 

‘st  I  llflVP  In  nKov  >> 


to  wait  until  the  mills  are  open,  when  everybody  will  feel 
like  dancing  and  merrv-making.  I  am  giad  to  see  you 
have  s o  much  consideration  for  others,  Mr.  Fearnot.” 

“I  assure  you,  madam,”  he  returned,  “that  I  have  the 
highest  consideration  for  the  operatives  and  their  families, 
for  1  am  thinking  of  them  all  the  time,  trying  to  devise 
some  way  to  relieve  them  of  their  suffering.  If  we  could 


“Well,  that's  right.”  returned  Fred;  “but  he  can't  give 
you  any  orders  to  keep  me  out.” 

I'lie  watchman  seemed *o  he  very  uneasy;  a  fact  which 
did  not  escape  Fred  or  Terry. 

“No,  sor,  I  suppose  not,"  he  replied.  “Yet  I'm  afraid 
it  I  let  you  go  up  there  he  may  discharge  me." 

“Nobody  can  be  discharged  here  except  by  my  order. 


T 
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-v  ^  you  keep  your  seat  and  let  nobody  enter  here  without 
a  permit  from  me.  Not  even  the  foreman  himself.  Do  you 
understand  that?” 


“Aery  well,  then.  You  take  your  sent  at  the  door  and 
smoke  your  pipe” ;  and  with  that  Fred  hurried  on  up  the 
stairway,  followed  by  Terry. 

There  they  found,  on  consulting  the  list  which  Terry 
had  in  his  hands,  that  many  boxes  and  bales  of  goods  had 
been  removed  since  the  inspection  of  the  day  before. 

“What  do  vou  think  of  that,  Terry?”  asked  Fred. 

“I  think  it  rather  queer,”  replied  Terry. 

“Queer!  Don't  you  tumble  to  it?” 

“I  can't  say  that  I  do.  What  is  it?” 

“It  is  this,”  said  Fred.  “Everything  in  here  yesterday 
was  exactly  what  the  list  called  for,  and  last  night  they 
were  removed  to  the  other  shop,  in  order  to  make  the  stuff 
over  there  tally  with  the  list  of  things  in  that  building. 
They  removed  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars’  worth 
of  stuff  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  me,  and  they  will  keep 
on  moving  them  each  night,  until  we  get  through  with  all 
the  shops,  so  that  everything  will  appear  lovely.” 


“Great  Scott!”  exclaimed  Terry.  “It's  a  slick  trick, 
isn’t  it?”  and  he  glanced  around  the  room  to  note  the 
changes  that  had  been  made.  “  What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it?” 


“Oh,  I’m  going  to  let  them  play  the  game  to  a  finish 
before  letting  them  know  that  I  have  dropped  on  to  it.” 

“But  the  watchman  down  there  will  give  it  away.” 

“Oh,  I’ll  shut  him  up,”  said  Fred,  as  he  turned  and 
started  down  the  stairway  again. 

He  found  the  watchman  standing  out  in  front  of  the 
door  with  both  hands  in  his  pocket  and  a  scared  look  on  his 
face. 

“See  here,  my  man,”  said  Fred,  stepping  up  to  him. 
“Have  you  a  family?” 

“Yes,  sir;  a  wife  and  five  children.” 

“Very  well,  then;  just  remember  them.  You  can’t  af¬ 
ford  to  lose  vour  job.  ATou  want  to  say  nothing  whatever 
about  my  having  come  back  here  and  gone  upstairs.  Just 
keep  your  mouth  closed  like  a  clam,  and  whatever  happens 
let  me  know.  If  you  don’t,  you  will  regret  it  the  longest 
dav  vou  live.  You  stand  by  me  now,  and  I’ll  take  care  of 
you.  Do  you  understand  me?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Very  well,  then.  Don’t  forget  where  your  bread  and 
butter  is  coming  from.” 

And  with  that  Fred  turned  away  and  walked  briskly 
back  to  the  store,  passing  around  it  and  going  to  the  board¬ 
ing  house. 

“Terry,”  he  said,  before  they  reached  the  gate,  “I’m  on 
the  game.  We  must  each  put  a  revolver  in  our  pocket  and 
be  ready  for  anything  that  happens.” 

“All  right,”  assented  Terry,  and  they  entered  the  house, 
ran  up  to  their  room  where  they  bathed  their  hands  and 
faces,  preparatory  to  going  down  to  dinner.  When  they 
came  out  from  the  dining  room  they  were  met  by  Mr. 
Philips,  who  .-aid  that  Mr.  Winters  was  over  to  the  store 
waring  to  'l(-  them. 

“Who  i-  Mi.  Winters?”  Fred  asked. 

“He  ja  the  bookkeeper  of  the  stock  department,  who 


lives  with  his  family  in  a  house  of  liis  own,  about  a  half 
mile  below  the  west  side  of  Medway.” 

“Why  hasn't  he  been  to  see  me  before  this,  Mr.  Philips?” 
Fred  asked. 

“I  don't  know,  unless  lie  lias  been  too  busy  to  do  so.” 

“I  don't  see  what  could  have  kept  him  busy,”  returned 
Fred;  “for  there  hasn’t  been  much  business  going  on  out 
here.” 

“Oh,  I  guess  there’s  been  a  great  deal  of  work  for  the 
bookkeepers.” 

“Well,  I’ll  see  him,”  remarked  Fred,  and  he  and  Terry 
started  on  over  to  the  store,  where  they  met  an  elderly  man, 
.well  dressed,  and  adorned  with  a  pair  of  mutton  chop 
whiskers. 

“Are  you  Mr.  Fearnot?”  the  man  asked. 

“ATes,  sir,”  returned  Fred.  “You're  Mr.  Winters,  I  be¬ 
lieve  ?” 

“Yres;  that’s  mv  name.  I’ve  been  waiting  to  see  you 
and  find  out  when  you  wish  to  inspect  my  books.” 

“Why,  I  don’t  wish  to  inspect  them  at  all,  sir,”  replied 
Fred.  “I’m  simply  inspecting  the. stock.” 

“Well,  I  didn’t  know,”  was  the  reply.  “I  thought  I  had 
better  see  }ron  and  find  out  about  it.” 

“That’s  all  right,  sir.  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  your  books,  so  far  as  I  know,  at  present,  as  I  am  not 
an  expert  accountant.  When  I  think,  though,  that  you 
can  give  me  any  information  I  want  the  privilege  of  com- v 
ing  to  vou  for  it.” 

o  *j 

“Certainly,  sir;  whatever  information  •  I  have  I  will 
cheerfully  place  at  your  disposal.  I  would  be  glad  to  have 
you  spend  an  evening  with  me  at  my  home  whenever  you 

can  find  time  to  do  so.” 

*  * 

“Thank  you,  sir.  I  should  he  pleased  to  visit  vou,  as 
well  as  a  good  many  other  families  in  the  place,  for  I  want 
to  become  acquainted  with  every  one  in  Medway,  no  mat¬ 
ter  who  lie  is.  All  the  interest  centered  here  is  mutual, 
for  capital,  you  Jcnow,  can't  do  without  labor,  nor  labor 
without  capital.” 

“That’s  so,  sir,”  assented  Winters,  who  then  shook  hands 
with  Fred  and  Terry,  saying  lie  would  have  to  return  to  his 
work. 

_  As  Winters  passed  out  of  the  store,  an  olcl  man  came  in 
and  went  up  to  one  of  Philips’  clerks,  to  whom  he  said 
something  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  which  neither  Fred  nor 
Terry  heard,  but  they  did  hear  the  clerk  reply: 

“We  can’t  do  it,  sir.  It’s  against  orders.” 

Tlie  olcl  man  turned  away  with  a  groan,  and  passed  out 
of  the  store.  Fred  stepped  up  to  the  clerk  and  asked: 

“What  did  the  old  man  want?” 

“He  wanted  provisions,  but  as  he  has  neither  money  nor 
wages  to  his  credit,  we  couldn’t  let  him  have  them.” 

“Has  he  a  family?” 

“Ares,  a  wife  and  several  children,  and  I  think  they  are 
on  the  verge  of  starvation.” 

“And  yet  you  wouldn’t  let  him  have  any  provisions?” 

“It's  Mr.  Philips’  orders,  sir,”  replied  the  clerk,  “to  sell 
no  provisions  without  cash  to  any  one  to  whom  wages  are 
not  due.  The  bill  has  already  reached  the  limit.” 

Fred  tinned  a  wav  from  the  clerk,  stepped  out  on  the 
piazza  in  front  of  the  store  and  looked  around  for  the  old 
man.  He  saw  him  standing  about  twenty  feet  away,  talk- 

i 


in"  to  a  woman  some  fifty  years  of  age,  whose  face  seemed 
to  be  a  picture  of  despair.  Passing  down  from  the  piazza, 
lied  walked  up  to  the  old  couple  and  said: 

“It's  hard  lines  with  you,  old  man,  is  it  not?” 

“Vos.  -dr.  We  haven’t  a  mouthful  of  food  in  the  house. 

“And  you  have  no  way  of  getting  any?” 

“Xo,  sir.  Mr.  Philips  is  a  hard  man  and  wont  let  us 
have  a  dollar's  worth  of  anything  beyond  the  amount  of 
wages  due  us.  Yet  he  has  made  a  fortune  off  of  us. 

Fro<l  drew  a  tcn-dollar  note  from  his  vest  pocket  and 
slipped  it  into  the  hands  of  the  old  woman,  saying: 

“Take  this  and  make  it  go  as  far  as  you  can.  It  is  from 
me,  not  from  the  company.”  * 

“Heaven  ble>s  you,  sir!”  exclaimed  t lie  woman,  and  the 
old  man  grasped  his  hand  in  silence,  for  his  emotions  of 
gratitude  were  too  great  for  him  to  utter  a  word. 

“It's  all  right,”  madam,”  said  Fred  in  a  low  tone  of 
voice.  “Better  times  will  come;  but  it's  hard  for  people  of 
vour  age  to  havfe  to  face  such  a  situation  as  this.  Don  t 

v  C v 

par  a  word  about  it,  but  buv  what  you  need  and  maybe 
a  on  will  all  get  work  before  you  have  eaten  it  up.“ 

With  that  he  turned  away  from  them  and  rejoined 
Terry  in  the  store. 

At  the  same  moment  Pomeroy  came  up  and  reported 
that  he  was  ready  totgo  on  with  the  inspection  of  the  goods 
in  the  second  shop. 

“All  right,  come  ahead,”  said  Fred.  And  lie  and  Terry 
accompanied  the  foreman  to  the  shop,  where  they  resumed 
inspection  of  the  contents  of  the  building.  It  took  them 
till  sunset  to  fiftish  the  job  and  when  they  returned  to 
the  boarding  house  they  were  quite  tired.  Yet  they  were 
able  to  play  and  sing  in  the  parlor  for  a  couple  of  hours 
after  supper,  to  the  edification  of  the  hostess  and  her  two 
daughters.  Bowman  and  Wilkes  were  present,  but  seemed 
ill  at  ease.  Fred  and  Terry  laughed,  cracked  jokes  and 
told  stories  that  evoked  screams  of  laughter  from  the  la¬ 
dies.  but  only  sickly  smiles  from  the  two  bookkeepers. 

“  You  seem  to  be  blue  to-night,  Mr.  Bowman,”  remarked 
Fred. 

"Oh,  1  don't  feel  so,”  he  replied.  “I’ve  done  a  pretty 
hard  day's  work.” 

“So  have  I,”  laughed  Fred,  “but  I've  got  to  be  pretty 
well  tired  out  when  1  can't  enjoy  music  and  the  society  of 
ladies.” 

“I  guess  you  haven’t  done  as  much  work  as  I  have  to¬ 
day,”  remarked  Bowman. 

“I'd  be  willing  to  bet  that  I  have,”  returned  Fred;  “but 
I  suppose  that  you  do  the  same  kind  of  work  every  day, 
and  it  has  become  monotonous  and  you  don't  enjoy  it 
much.” 

“That’s  it,”  put  in  Wilkes.  “I  don't  believe  the  man 
ever  lived  who  can  enjoy  poring  over  figures  in  a  ledger 
eight  or  ten  hours  a  day.” 

“  I  quite  agree  with  you  on  that,”  remarked  Fred.  “Still, 
the  only  relief  is  in  letting  yourself  loose  when  vou  get. 
out.” 

“Letting  myself  loose!  How?” 

"Why,  run,  jump,  skip,  hop.  laugh,  so  as  to  shake  your¬ 
self  up  and  feel  lively  again.” 

“Ob,  that's  a  boy's  way  of  doing."  Wilkes  sneeriugly  re¬ 
plied.  “I  passed  through  all  that  years  ago.” 


“It’s  a  pity,”  laughed  Fred,  “that  a  man  should  ever 
cease  to  feel  like  a  boy.  He’ll  live  twice  a«  long  if  he  keep* 
a  young  head  on  old  shoulders  than  he  will  if  he  begin* 
moping  and  declaring  that  everything  is  ‘Vanity,  vanity 
and  vexation  of  spirit.’” 

Mrs.  Philips,  who  was  in  the  room,  laughed  so  merrily 
at  Fred's  reply  that  Wilkes  Tieeame  very  angry,  but  he  bad 
the  good  sense  to  keep  control  of  himself,  simply  remark¬ 
ing: 

“I  don't  think  you  have  lived  long  enough  to  know  any¬ 
thing  about  it.” 

“Oh,  yes,  1  have,’’  returned  Fred.  “I  have  seen  old, 
old.  men,  who  were  but  twenty-five  years  old.  and 
lively  young  fellows  of  sixty.  My  father  is  a  man  who  lias 
lived  fifty  years,  and  yet  he  is  as  young  ns  1.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  man  growing  old  too  fast.  I  know  a 
grandmother  whose  kindness  of  heart  and  lively  tempera¬ 
ment  keeps  her  so  young  looking  that  half  the  girls  at  a 
gathering  become  jealous  of  the  attentions  the  young  men 
show  her.  A  man  is  just  as  old  as  he  feels.  If  you  feel 
as  though  you  were  sixty  years  old,  you  may  just  as  well 
have. lived  that  long.” 

“That  is  so!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Philips,  not  only  sur¬ 
prised  at  his  words,  but  deeply  interested. 

“You’re  a  wise  young  man,”  said  Wilkes  in  an  oracular 
tone  of  voice. 

“I  hope  I  am,”  laughed  Fred,  “but  I  don’t  make  any 

pretensions  to  wisdom.  You  can  gamble  on  it,  however, 

that  I'm  going  to  try  to  keep  young  and  have  all  the  fun 

that  comes  my  way  and  enjoy  it  to  the  utmost  limit  of  my 

capacity.  Old  age  is  not  a  crime,  but  I'm  going  to  dodge  it 

just  as  long  as  I  can,  and  when  my  hair  begins  to  turn 

white  I  want  all  rav  friends  to  be  able  to  sav  truthfully 

•  * 

that  I  am  still  one  of  the  boys.” 


CHAPTER  VII. 
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hands  ur!  i’m  onto  the  game,  you  see." 

On  retiring  to  their  room  the  third  night  after  their 
arrival  at  Medway,  Fred  turned  to  Terry  and  suggested 
that  after  the  family  and  the  guests  in  the  house  were 
asleep,  they  slip  out  and  go  over  to  the  workshop  to  sec  if 
they  could  find  anything  going  on  there. 

“It's  dangerous,  Fred,”  remarked  Terry,  “as  everv  shop 
lias  n  watchman.” 

“Yes,  I  know;  but  we'll  do  a  little  watching,  too.  They 
shifted  some  goods  last  night  from  Xo.  1  to  Xo.  2.  and  I 
guess  they'll  move  them  back  to-night,  or  maybe  over  to 
Xo.  fi.  I  want  io  catch  them  at  it,  if  T  can.” 

“All  right,’’  assented  Terry,  “but  if  they  catch  us  it  will 
be  all  over  with  us.  for  men  engaged  in  that  sort  of  busi¬ 
ness  are  apt  to  go  the  whole  length  when  they  are  caught 
up  with.” 

“Very  true,  but  I  guess  we  can  dodge  around  and  watch 
them  without  being  seen.  It's  pretty  dark  out.  and  they 
can't  see  any  more  than  we  ran.” 

They  waited  about  an  hour,  by  which  time  everybody  in 
the  house  was  asleep,  and  then  took  their  shoes  in  their 
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hands.  shipped  down  the  stairs  passed  out  on  the  porch, 
w'.ere  ihey  sat  down  on  the  steps  and  put  them  on,  after 
which  they  crept  cautiously  over  to  the  workshop  known  as 
Yo.  1.  where  they  were  surprised  to  see  a  party  of  five  or 
s  \  men  standing  in  front  of  the  door,  talking  in  whispers, 
through  one  of  t lie  windows  they  saw,  bv  the  aid  of  a 

_  V  « 

dark-lantern  which  somebody  was  carrying,  four  men  en¬ 
gaged  in  carrying  boxes  and  bales  of  goods  up  the  stair¬ 
way  to  the  second  floor. 

They  were  replacing  the  goods,  which  had  evidently 
been  carried  out  after  the  inspection  of  the  first  day.  The 
bovs  watched  them  for  some  time,  until  finally  Fred  heard 
the  voice  of  Pomeroy  say  to  one  of  the  men : 

“Yow,  we'll  go  and  fix  up  Yo.  3.  but  we’ll  have  to  get 
some  goods  from  Yo.  4.  We  must  hurry  up  about  it,  too* 
as  it's  very  late.” 

The  entire  party  then  left  shop  Yo.  1  and  went  over  to 
Yo.  3.  Fred  and  Terry  saw  them  for  nearly  an  hour  en¬ 
gaged  in  moving  thousands  of  dollars’  worth  of  stuff  from 
two  other  shops  into  the  one  that  was  to  he  inspected  the 
uext  day.  They  also  saw  two  large  bales  of  goods  carried 
over  to  Philips'  store,  and  they  followed  to  see  what  would 
become  of  them.  To  their  astonishment  they  found 
Philips  himself  at  the  store,  who  opened  the  door  and  per¬ 
mitted  them  to  roll  the  bales  in  and  convey  them  to  the 
cellar. 

By  the  aid  of  the  flash  from  the  dark  lantern,  Terry 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  face  of  Bowman,  the  bookkeeper. 
That  was  the  end  of  the  transactions  for  the  night,  and 
the  two  boys  returned  to  the  house,  where  they  slipped  in 
and  made  their  wav  up  to  their  rooms  without  being  dis- 
covered. 

“What  a  precious  lot  of  rascals  they  are,”  Fred  remarked 
to  Terry,  as  they  undressed  and  went  to  bed  in  the  dark, 
fearing  the  light  would  excite  suspicion. 

“I  should  say  so,”  replied  Terry.  “There's  a  regular 
gang  of  them,  of  a  dozen  or  more,  and  Philips  is  receiving 
his  share  of  the  goods,  paying  the  men  in  provisions  who 
deliver  them.  I  suppose  the  bookkeepers  get  a  percentage 
for  their  silence.” 

“That's  just  the  size  of  it,  Terry,  and  now  that  we’ve 
got  on  to  it,  it's  a  puzzle  to  know  how  we  can  break  it  up. 
Philips'  clerk  to-day  refused  credit  to  an  old  man,  whose 
family  hadn't  a  mouthful  to  eat  in  the  house.  I  heard 
him  when  he  refused  and  followed  the  old  man  up  and 
slipped  a  ten-dollar  hill  into  his  hands:  and  yet  he  is  rob¬ 
bing  the  company,  or  its  creditors,  and  probably  paying 
not  more  than  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar  for  the  goods.  How 
he  manages  to  ship  them  away  is  something  f  would  like 
to  find  out.” 

“Maybe  we  will  win  in  a  day  or  two,”  suggested  Terry. 

They  finally  fell  asleep,  to  awaken  in  the  morning  feel¬ 
ing  a  little  the  worse  for  the  sleep  they  had  lost.  That  day 
thev  began  the  inspection  of  shop  No.  3,  and  found  that 
everything  called  for  on  the  list  which  had  been  furnished 
Yrc.( ]  was  still  there,  to  the  last  penny's  worth. 

Thus  it  went  on  for  several  days,  until  the  last  shop 
had  been  inspected.  Then  Fred  turned  to  Pomeroy  and 
remarked : 

“Co ire  over  to  Yo.  4.  I  want  to  look  at  some  things 


“What  is  it  you  wish  to  seer”  Pomeroy  asked. 

“Oh,  several  things”;  and  Fred  started  over  to  that 
building. 

“.Suppose  you  let  that  alone  till  to-morrow,”  suggested 
Pomeroy,  “as  I've  got  to  look  after  some  machinery  in 
another  building.” 

“Oh,  well,”  said  Fred,  “go  ahead  and  look  at  the  ma¬ 
chinery.  Terry  and  1  can  go  Enough  the  buildings  our¬ 
selves.” 

“Oh,  you  won't  know  where  to  find  what  you  want  to 
see,  as  I  had  some  of  the  goods  shifted  back  into  dilferent 
places  after  the  inspection.” 

“Why  did  you  have  that  done?”  Fred  asked. 

“  Oh,  l  had  to  do  that  in  all  the  buildings,  so  you  could 
see  the  goods  and  compare  them  with  your  list.  After  that 
1  had  them  piled  up  again.” 

That  appeared  to  he  very  plausible,  and  Fred  was  a  little 
bit  impressed  with  it  as  an  explanation. 

“Oh.  well,  I’ll  call  in  some  of  the  hands  and  have  them 
pull  the  goods  down  again,  so  I  can  find  what  i  wish  to 
see.” 

“You  are  giving  us  a  good  deal  of  unnecessary  trouble, 
sir, ' V remarked  Pomeroy. 

“1  guess  the  men  would  be  very  glad  to  have  a  little 
trouble,  if  they  were  paid  for  it,  which  I  am  willing  to  do,” 
returned  Fred,  walking  away  in  the  direction  of  the  build¬ 


ing. 


over  there  again. 


Pomeroy  followed  him  in  a  towering  rage,  but  said  noth¬ 
ing.  They  entered  the  building  and  went  up  .on  the  second 
floor,  and  found  there  about  a  dozen  boxes  and  bales  where 
there  were  at  least  a  hundred  the  day  before. 

“Hello!”  exclaimed  Fred,  as  he  glanced  around. 
“Where  did  your  men  pile  them  up?” 

“They  may  have  removed  them  to  another  floor,”  ex¬ 
plained  Pomerov. 

“Well,  let's  see  about  it”;  and  they  went  up  to  the  third 
floor,  where  other  bales  and  boxes  were  missing. 

“Yo,  they’re  not  here,”  remarked  Fred,  very  coollv. 
“Where  are  the  men  who  moved  these  goods,  Mr.  Pome¬ 
roy  ?” 

“They  are  about  somewhere.  I  will  hunt  them  up  and 
have  them  say  where  they  placed  the  goods.” 

“They  are  not  in  this  building,”  returned  Fred,  “and 
they  should  not  have  been  removed  from  it.  Thev  cer¬ 
tainly  were  not  removed  in  the  daytime,”  and  as  he  spoke 
he  looked  the  foreman  in  the  face  inquiringly. 

“I'll  find  out  all  about  it,  sir,  as  soon  as  1  can  see  the 
men.” 

“Do  so,”  said  Fred,  “and  hereafter  no  goods  must  be 
moved  from  one  shop  to  another.” 

“That  has  been  frequently  done,  sir.” 

“Yes,  before  the  failure,  but  1  have  a  list  of  everything 
that  should  be  in  each  building,  and  I  find  that  this  one 
has  been  nearly  gutted,  which  is  all  wrong,  as  you  well 
know.” 

“They're  all  here,  sir.”  said  Pomerov.  “You  haven’t  a 
thing  op  your  list  that  1  can't  produce.” 

“Very  well,  then,”  and  Fred  drew  the  list  for  that  build¬ 
ing  out  of  his  pocket;  “l  want  to  see  the  goods  that  this 
list  calls  for  in  this  building." 
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“Rot  mo  have  the  list,  please/’  and  Pomeroy  reached  out 
for  it. 

“No,”  said  Fred,  “I’ll  keep  thp  list  and  call  off  the 
g<>(uG.  You  had  better  call  in  your  men  and  set  them  to 
work.” 

Quick  as  a  flash  Pomeroy  snatched  the  list  from  F  red’s 
hands,  put  it  in  his  pocket  and  started  towards  the  head 
of  the  stairway. 

“Here,  Pomeroy,”  called  out  Fred,  and  the  foreman 
wheeled  around  to  find  the  muzzle  of  a  revolver  staring  him 
in  the  face.* 

“Hands  up!”  cried  Fred,  “or  you’re  a  dead  man!” 

The  foreman  was  almost  paralyzed.  He  stood  there 
motionless  and  speechless. 

“Hands  up,  Pomeroy!”  repeated  Fred.  “Pm  on  to  your 
game.  Raise  your  hands  before  1  count  three,  or  I’ll  send  a 
.bullet  crashing  through  your  head.  One,  two,”  and  Pome¬ 
roy’s  hands  shot  straight  up  in  the  air  above  his  head. 

“Xow,  keep  them  there.  Terry,  get  that  list  out  of  his 
pocket.” 

Terry  went  up  to  him  and  took  a  handful  of  papers  out 
of  his  pocket,  including  a  little,  well-worn  blank  note¬ 
book. 

“You  have  no  right  to  anything  but  the  list,  sir,”  said 
Pomeroy. 

“That's  all  right,  sir,”  returned  Fred.  “Terry,  cover  ; 
him  with  your  gun,  while  I  examine  those  papers,  and  if 
he  moves,  pull  the  trigger.” 

Terry  drew  his  revolver,  cocked  it,  and  standing  about 
five  feet  away  from  the  foreman,  leveled  it  at  his  breast. 
Then  Fied  took  the  papers,  but  found  them  all  letters  ex¬ 
cept  a  list  in  a  little,  well-worn  notebook.  In  the  latter 
was  found  a  list  of  goods  that  were  to  be  shifted  from  shop 
to  shop  to  help  out  the  inspection,  including  a  list  that  had 
been  delivered  to  “P,”  which  Fred  took  to  mean  Philips. 

It  took  him  full  fifteen -minutes  to  complete  the  exam¬ 
ination.  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  stepped  up  to  Pomeroy 
and  handed  him  the  package  of  letters,  remarking  at  the 
same  time : 

“Fll  retain  this  little  note-book  for  the  present;  and  i 
now,  look  here,  Mr.  Pomeroy.  I’m  on  to  the  game  that  is  j 
being  played  out  here.  T  caught  a  glimpse  of  it  on  the  j 
second  day  after  the  inspection  began.  You  see  it  is  all  : 
up  with  you  the  moment  I  say  the  word.  I’m  going  to; 
give  you  a  chance  to  get  out  of  it,  scot  free,  on  condition  ! 
that  you  assist  me  in  mv  investigation,  without  letting  the 
others  who  are  engaged  in  it  with  you  know  anything  about j 
it.  Xow,  what  do  you  say  to  that?” 

“  A  by,  1 11  do  it,  sir,”  returned  Pomeroy,  completely 
cowed. 

“All  right,  then;  but  don’t  forget  that  if  you  attempt 
n  r  treacherous  trick  I'll  have  the  sheriff  and  fifty  or  a! 
lui  drul  deputies  here,  if  necessary,  to  land  you  and  every  \ 
<  ire  of  your  rascally  companions  in  jail.  When  you  have 
firii  bed  giving  me  all  the  assistance  that  I  need,  you  can 
skip  o  it  and  get  a  wav  to  parts  unknown.” 

“All  right,  sir.” 

“Very  well :  you  may  go  now.” 

And  lie  turned  and  went  downstairs,  after  which  Terry 
nnd  Fred  returned  their  weapons  to  their  pockets  and  fol¬ 
lowed  him. 
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Pomeroy  made  his  way  into  the  shop,  where  a  few  men 
were  still  at  work,  finishing  up  contracts  that  had  been 
made. 

“Now,  Torrv,”  said  Fred,  when  they  went  out  of  the 
building,  “every  watchman  in  these  different  buildings 
was  selected  bvs Pomeroy,  hence  they  are  right  into  tliri 
thing  with  him,  so  we  must  look  around  for  men  to  take 
their  places  and  lose  no  time  about  it.” 

“But  whom  do  we  know  that  we  can  trust?”  Terry 
asked. 

/‘Oh,  I  guess  we  can  trust  any  of  the  men  who  are  not  in 
this  scheme  with  him,  and  we  can  soon  find  out  who  they 
are,  for  it  is  very  plain  now  that  those  in  the  game  are 
buying  things  from  Philips  right  along.  Those  who  arc  not 
getting  any  provisions  on  time  are  innocent  of  this  steal¬ 
ing  and  they  are  the  ones  we  must  look  to.” 

“I  guess  you’re  right,”  assented  Terry,  so  they  went  over 
towards  the  store,  where  there  was  always  a  group  of  woik- 
ingmen  discussing  the  situation.  Fie  found  two  stalwart 
fellows  to  whom  credit  had  been  refused  in  the  store  in 
their  presence.  Fred  beckoned  them  to  him  and  began 
questioning  them. 

“How  is  it  with  yon  two?”  he  asked. 

It  can’t  be  any  worse,  sir,”  one  of  them  replied. 
Philips  won't  sell  you  anything  on-  time,  eh?” 

No,  sir.  We’ve  traded  out  what  is  due  as  alreadv.” 
But  I  notice  he’s  selling  goods  to  some  of  them,”  re¬ 
marked  Fred. 

“So  he  is,  sir,  and  that's  what  I  can't  understand.  I 
know  of  several  who  have  traded  out  what  is  due  them  from 
the  company,  twice  over.” 

“Well,  now,  I'm  going  to  give  you  two  a  job  as  watch¬ 
men.” 

“Heaven  bless  you !” -blurted  out  both  men. 

“Well,  that’s  all  right.  I  hope  Heaven  will  bless  us  all. 
There  are  five  shops  here,  and  there's  one  watchman  to 
each.  I  want  ten  men;  eight  more  besides  yourselves — 
big,  strong,  brave  fellows,  to  whom  credit  has  been  re¬ 
fused  by  Mr.  Philips,  and  I’m  going  to  trust  to  you  two  to 
pick  them  out  for  me.  Five  of  you  must  be  on  day  duty 
and  the  other  five  at  night,  and  I  want  each  of  you  to  have 
a  revolver.  Just  go  to  work  quietly,  pick  them  out  for  me, 
and  find  out  how  many  of  them  have  revolvers,  so  \  can 
supply  those  who  have  not.  Bind  each  one  to  secrecy,  and 
then  come  and  report  to  me  just  as  soon  as  you  have  found 
them.” 

“We  can  do  that  in  half  an  hour,  sir,”  said  one  of  the 
men. 

“Go  ahead,  then,”  and  the  two  men  turned  and  left 
Fred,  who,  in  turn,  strolled  away  in  the  direction  of  the 
post  office.  As  he  was  coming  back  he  met  one  of  the  men, 
who  told  him  they  had  found  eight  others  who  would  act 
as  watchmen,  but  that  only  three  of  them  had  revolvers. 

“Have  you  got  one?”  Fred  asked. 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“And  the  other  man  I  was  talking  to,  ha*  ho  one?" 

“Yes,  sir.  You  have  only  to  buy  five.” 

"Very  well,  then.  I’ll  get  them  at  once.”  and  he  went 
into  the  store,  where  he  astonished  one  of  the  clerks  In 
buving  five  revolvers  in  a  bunch. 
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*'\\hat*are  vou  going  to  do  with  so  manv?’’  the  clerk; 

Jv v  d. 

“Oh.  1  m  engaged  in  a  little  speculation,”  laughed  Fred 
‘‘Have  you  gvt  cartridges  to  tit  these?” 

“  Plenty  of  them/'  and  Fred  bought  a  box  of  cartridges 
Fa-  each  revolver,  had  them  all  wrapped  up  and  took  them 
over  to  his  room. 


A  little  later  he  and  Terry  strolled  out  again,  met  the  | 
two  men  whom  he  had  first  engaged,  and  gave  them  the  j 
weapons  to  be  distributed  to  the  others. 

“Now,  see  here,”  said  Fred,  “I  want  five  of  you, to  meet  | 
me  in  front  of  shop  No.  1  at  sunset,  where  I  will  place  you 
on  guard,  with  instructions  to  halt  any  one  who  attempts 
to  enter  the  building  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  who  does 
not  produce  a  written  permit  from  me.” 

‘‘All  right,  sir,”  said  the  man,  turning  away  to  hunt  up 
the  men  whom  he  had  engaged. 
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enough.,  it  may  not  be  a  had  idea  to  buy  all  the  revolvers 
in  the  store,  as  there  is  quite  a  gang  of  them  engaged  in 
this  swindle,  who  may  give  you  trouble  in  a  way  you  least 
expect,  i  don't  think  they’re  going  to  quietly  submit  to 
having  this  business  overhauled  and  themselves  marched 
off  to  jail.” 

“I  don’t  know  but  what  you're  right,  Terry.”  replied 
Fred,  looking  rather  serious.  “I've  get  money  enough,  I 
guess,  although  I  don’t  know  how  many  guns  they  have  in 
the  store.  If  I  bought  any  more  pistols  it  might  spoil  the 
whole  business.  Yet  I  would  1  ilcfi  to  have  more  men  at  my 
back,  for  it  may  be  that  every  rascal  in  the  gang  is  well 
armed.” 


“Then  let  the  men  you  have  engaged  as  watchmen  go 
in  and  buy  a  revolver  as  though  he  wanted  it  for  himself, 
and  when  they  get  them  let  them  bring  them  to  us.  We 
may  not  need  them,  but  it  will  keep  the  other  fellows  from 
getting  them  if  they  are  not  already  supplied.” 

“Hanged  if  I  don't  do  it,  Terry.  Let's  look  for  some  of 
the  watchmen.” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

“WE  ARE  NOT  PLANTED  YET,  OLD  MAN.” 

Notwithstanding  the  promises  he  had  made  to  Fred, 
Foreman  Pomeroy  lost  no  time  in  acquainting  every  one 
with  whom  he  had  been  associated  in  moving  the  goods 
back  and  forth,  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  inspector, 
with  the  fact  that  the  whole  conspiracy  had  been  discov¬ 
ered.  It  created  a  consternation,  but  he  advised  each  one 
to  keep  quiet  and  say  nothing  until  they  could  decide  what 
to  do,  as  Fred  had  informed  him  that  he  would  take  no 
steps  in  the  matter  for  the  present. 

Philips  and  Winters,  who  were  the  head  of  the  con¬ 
spiracy,  told  him  to  have  every  man  meet  in  shop  No.  3  at 
midnight  for  consultation,  and  he  did  so. 

In  the  meantime  Fred  and  Terry  strolled  about  the 
place  as  though  unconcerned  about  what  was  going  on 
around  them.  They  went  over  to  the  post  office  and  re¬ 
mained  there  for  some  time,  talking  pleasantly  with  work¬ 
ingmen  who  came  in.  When  they  left  the  post  office  they 
were  met  by  the  old  man,  to  whose  wife  Fred  had  given 
the  ten-dollar  bill  to  relieve  their  necessities,  who  said  to 
him! 

“Say,  boss,  I  want  to  tell  you  something.” 

“Well,  what  is  it?”  Fred  asked. 

The  old  man  looked  at  Terry  rather  dubiously,  as  though 
doubtful  about  speaking  before  him,  but  on  being  assured 
bv  Fred  that  he  had  no  secrets  from  Terry,  he  said : 

“The  men  say  you  bought  five  pistols  in  the  store  to¬ 
day.  and  thev  are  wondering  what  it  means.  They  say  if 
you  want  any  help  they  are  ready  to  give  it  to  you.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Fred.  “I  don't  think  we  are  going 
to  have  any  trouble.  I  bought  those  weapons  for  other 
people.  Don’t  say  anything  about  it,  and  tell  the  men 
that  it’s  all  right.” 

'1  hope  it  is,  sir,”  returned  the  old  man;  “but  there’s  j 
a  lot  of  tin*  boys  who  will  stand  by  you  if  you  want  them 
to.”  and  with  that  the  old  man  passed  on,  as  though  goin 


“There  goes  one  of  them  now,”  said  Terry,  pointing 
towards  the  big  fellow  who  had  selected  the  squad  of  watch¬ 
men  for  him. 

Terry  gave  a  whistle  that  attracted  the  fellow’s  atten¬ 
tion  and  lie  beckoned  to  him.  When  the  man  came  up, 
Fred  said  to  him: 

“The  men  are  talking  ’about  my  having  bought  five  re¬ 
volvers.” 

“Yes,  sir,”  replied  the  man,  whose  name  was  Tom  Ho¬ 
gan,  “and  they  are  wondering  what  it  “means.” 

“Well,  I  want  to  get  some  more  pistols.  Here’s  fifty 
dollars.  Go  and  give  it  to  the  watchmen  and  tell  them 
to  go  in,  one  by  one,  and. quietly  buy  a  revolver,  with  a  box 
of  cartridges,  and  warn  them  against  standing  around  in  a 
bunch  anywhere  after  they  have  done  so.” 

Hogan  took  the  money  and  went  away,  after  which  Fred 
and  Terry  strolled  into  the  store,  where  thev  sat  on  a  box 
of  goods,  talking  in  a  free  and  easy  way  to  the  men  about 
them.  In  a  little  while  Hogan  himself  came  in,  went  up 
to  one  of  the  clerks,  and  in  a  low  tone  of  voice  asked  if  he 
had  any  revolvers. 

“Yes,”  was  the  reply,  and  he  went  back  to  the  part  of 
the  store  where  the  weapons  were  kept.  There  Hogan 
bought  a  revolver  and  paid  for  it,  very  much  to  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  the  clerk,  who  knew  that  the  man  and  his  family 
were  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  Hogan  thrust  the  weapon 
into  his  pocket  and  strolled  out,  and  in  less  than  three 
j  minutes  another  man  came  in  and  bought  one,  and  so  it 
went  on  until  seven  out  of  the  ten  watchmen  had  secured 
an  extra  revolver.  When  the  eighth  man  came  in  the 
i  clerk  declared  he  hadn’t  another  one  left. 

“We’ve  got  shotguns,  though,”  he  added. 

“Don’t  want  them,”  returned  the  workingman,  as  he 
walked  out. 

A  few  minutes  after  that  Philips  came  into  the  store, 
having  returned  from  an  interview  with  Winters  down 
in  the  latter’s  office  in  the  lower  shop.  His  face  was  pale, 
and  nervousness  was  written  all  over  him.  He  bowed  to 
Fred  as  he  passed  him  and  went  into  his  private  office,  from 

bookkeeper  to  sum- 
When  the  clerk  entered  the 


the  post  office. 


which,  a  few  minutes  later,  he  sent  a 


U 


***'  1  j  7  # 

]y>ok  here,  Fred,”  -aid  Terry.  “If  you’ve  got  money  :  mon  one  of  the  clerks  to  him 
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Philips  ordered  him  to  bring  all  the  revolvers  in  the 


“What’s  the. matter,  sir?”  the  watchman  asked.  “Any¬ 
thing  wrong?” 


office, 
store  to  him. 

“There  isn't  one  left,  sir,”  said  the  clerk. 

“What?”  gasped  the  storekeeper. 

“They’ve  all  been  sold,  sir!”  the  clerk  exclaimed. 

“Who  bought  them?” 

“  l'earnot  bought  five,”  said  the  clerk,  “and  the  rest  were 
sold  to  as  many  different  men.” 

“  Fearnot  bought  five !”  Philips  exclaimed,  as  though 
very  much  astonished.  “Who  bought  the  others?” 

The  clerk  gave  him  the  name  of  every  man  of  the  seven 
to  whom  he  had  sold  a  revolver. 

“Of  course  they  paid  for  them?”  asked  Philips,  looking 
ui)  at  the  clerk. 

A 

“Yes,  sir.  They  paid  cash,  for  they  have  nothing  due 
them.” 

For  some  two  or  three  minutes  the  storekeeper  was  lost 
in  deep  thought,  whilst  the  clerk  stood  there  by  his  desk 
waiting  for  further  orders.  Finally  Philips  said  to  him.: 

“Go  back  to  your  place,  and  if  you  can  see  one  of  those 
men  who  bought  a  revolver,  tell  him  I  want  to  see  him.” 

The  clerk  returned  to  his  place  behind  the  counter,  and 
looked  over  the  men  who  were  congregated  about  in  the 
store,  but  could  not  find  any  one  of  the  revolver  pur¬ 
chasers. 

While  that  was  going  on,  Terry  and  Fred  again  strolled 
out  of  the  store,  and,  meeting  Hogan,  learned  from  him 
that  seven  revolvers  had  been  purchased. 

“Now,  Hogan,”  he  said  to  the  man,  “can  you  find  me 
seven  good  men  with  whom  those  weapons  can  be  en¬ 
trusted  ?” 

“Yes,  sir.  I  can  find  a  hundred.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  want  that  many.  I  only  want  seven  more, 
and  they  must  be  men  to  whom  credit  has  been  refused  by 
Philips,  and  they  must  be  men  whom  you  know  will  stand 
by  you  or  me  when  we  want  them  to.  Instead  of  placing 
one  man  on  watch  to-night  at  each  shop,  I  want  two,  and 
each  man  must  have  his  revolver  loaded,  for  nobody  must 
enter  any  of  the  shops  to-night  without  an  order  from  me, 
no  matter  who  he  is ;  he  must  be  kept  out,  even  if  you  have 
to  shoot  him.” 

“Say,  boss,”  asked  Hogan,  in  a  low  tone,  “is  there  go¬ 
ing  to  be  trouble?” 

“  I  hope  not,”  replied  Fred,  “but  the  best  way  to  prevent 
it  is  to  be  ready  to  meet  it  promptly.  I  want  ten  of  vou 
to  meet  me  in  front  of  shop  No.  1  precisely  at  sunset.  Now, 
go  and  see  the  men  and  have  them  on  hand.” 

Hogan  went  away  and  Fred  and  Terry  returned  to  their 
boarding  house  to  remain  in  their  room,  perfecting  their 
plans,  until  it  was  time  to  go  out  and  place  the  watchmen 
on  post. 

.Just  as  the  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west  they  left  the 
hoarding  house  and  strolled  over  towards  shop  No.  1, 
where  they  found  Hogan  and  his  men  waiting  for  them. 
The  day  watchman  was  just  preparing  to  leave,  and  the 
night  watchman,  appointed  by  Pomeroy,  ready  to  take  his 
place. 

Fred  went  up  to  the  night  watchman,  laid  his  hand  on 
his  shoulder,  saying  to  him : 

“My  man,  I’m  going  to  relieve  you  of  this  job  and  put 
two  other  men  here  to-night.” 


“Oh,  no.  You’re  all  right,”  said  Fred.  “I’ll  -ee  that 
you  get  your  pay,  even  though  you  don’t  do  anything. 
Just  go  to  your  home,  stay  with  your  wife  and  children, 
and  everything  will  come  out  all  right.” 

His  kindly  way  of  speaking  reassured  the  man,  and  lie 
went  away  without  saying  a  word  to  any  of  the  others,  and 
Hogan  and  another  man  took  charge  of  the  shop,  whilst 
Fred  and  Terry  proceeded  to  station  two  more  at  the  door 
of  each  of  the  other  shops,  relieving  Pomeroy's  watchman 
in  the  same  kindly  way  as  in  the  first  instance.  The  watch¬ 
man  at  No.  3,  however,  flatly  refused  to  leave  his  post,  say¬ 
ing  that  Pomeroy  had  appointed  him  watchman,  and  that 
he  intended  to  stay  there. 

“Who’s  running  this  thing,  Pomeroy  or  ine?”  Fred 
asked  him. 

“I  don’t  know,  sir,”  was  the  surly  reply,  “'but  he  is  my 
foreman  and  I  won't  go  away  until  he  tells  me  to." 

“Don't  you  understand  that  1  have  control  of  these 
works?”  Fred  asked". 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Then  you  get  away  from  here  and  be  quick  about  it,” 
ordered  Fred. 

“No,  sir.  I’m  going  to  stay  here  until  Mr.  Pomeroy 
tells  me  to  leave.” 

Fred  summoned  four  of  the  watchmen  and  ordered 
them  to  take  him  away,  and  as  they  started  to  do  so,  the 
man  drew  a  revolver  and  threatened  to  shoot,  but  when  all 
the  others  drew  guns  also,  he  weakened,  and  went  away 
lnuttering  something  which  none  of  the  others  could  hear. 

“Now,  men,”  said  Fred,  instructing  the  sentinels  he  had 
placed  on  post,  “if  any  one  attempts  to  enter  this  building, 
halt  him,  and  if  he  doesn't  stop  and  go  away,  arrest  him. 
If  others  help  him  and  try  to  get  in,  open  fire  on  them 
just  as  long  as  you’ve  got  a  cartridge  left.  The  receiver  is 
an  officer  of  the  court,  hence  the  whole  State  is  at  the  hack 
of  him.” 

With  that  Fred  and  Terry  returned  to  the  house  in  time 
for  supper.  Neither  Philips,  Bowman  nor  Wilkes  were 
at  the  table,  and  Fred  was  quick  to  notice  that  fact.  After 
supper  they  repaired  to  the  parlor,  as  they  had  been  doing 
every  evening  since  their  arrival,  where  they  were*  soon 
joined  by  the  two  daughters  of  the  house.  They  had  not 
been  there  more  than  a  half  hour  when  Mrs.  Philips  came 
in  and  told  Fred  that  there  was  a  man  at  the  door  asking 
for  him.  Fred  arose  and  went  out  to  see  him.  He  found 
him  to  he  the  man  whom  he  had  left  on  guard  with  Hogan 
at  shop  No.  1. 

“Hogan  wishes  to  see  you,  sir,”  said  the  man. 

“What  about?”  asked  Fred.  “Have  they  had  anv 
trouble  ?” 

“Not  yet,  sir.  but  it  looks  as  though  they  were  going  to 
have.” 

“All  right.  I'll  go  with  you.”  and  he  stepped  hack  into 
the  parlor  and  beckoned  to  Terry. 

Both  excused  themselves  to  t he  two  sisters  put  on  their 
hats  and  left  the  house  with  the  watchman.  When  thev 
reached  shop  No.  1  they  found  all  five  of  Pomeroy's  watch¬ 
men  there,  talking  with  Hogan  in  a  very  threatening  why. 

“What's  the  trouble,  Hogan?”  Fred  asked. 
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ihore  is  no  trouble  vet,  sir,"'  was  the  reply,  “but  these 
tuen  .->re  trying  to  make  some,  because  they  think  their 
J°  -^'e  been  taken  away  from  them." 

Xow,  see  here,  my  men."  said  Fred,  “all  the  power  of 
t  v  State  of  Xew  York  is  at  the  back  of  the  receiver,  who 
an  officer  of  the  court,  and  the  man  who  resists  or  inter- 


tores  with  the  receiver  or  any  of  his  employees,  makes  him- 
so.i  Hahle  to  arrest  and  punishment.  1  told  each  one  of 
ymi  that  your  pay  would  go  on  just  the  same,  whether  you 
were  on  your  post  or  not.  Xow  kindly  explain  to  me  what 
you  are  kicking  about.*’ 

“We  don't  understand  it,  sir;  that's  all,”  said  one  of 

the  men. 

“That  is  no  concern  of  yours.  It  isn’t  at  all  necessary 
for  me  to  explain  why  I  do  this  or  that,  and  if  you  don't 
go  awav  I  will  cut  off  vour  pav  and  see  that  von  are  black- 
listed  and  never  again  find  employment  in  these  mills. 
Xow  take  your  choice.” 

The  men  were  dumfounded  at  his  firmness,  and  for  a 
minute  or  two  made  no  reply.  Then  Hogan  spoke  up, 


savins: : 

t  O  v 

“Go  away,  boys!  You'll  only  get  the  worst  of  it  if  you 
make  trouble.  The  boss  says  your  pay  will  go  on  just  the 
same,  and  you  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  that.” 

“All  right.  Come  on,  Bill!”  said  one  of  the  men,  and 
the  party  turned  on  their  heels  and  walked  away. 

“Xow,  Hogan,”  said  Fred,  “Terry  and  T  are  going  to 
spend  part  of  the  night  here  with  you  fellows,  just  to  see 
what  turns  up.  Tilings  haven't  been  going  on  right  hero, 
but  I’m  going  to  see  that  they  do  hereafter.” 

o  o 

“Some  of  the  men  are  very  much  excited,  sir.” 

“Yes,  I  know.  But  thev  shouldn’t  be.”  And  with  that 
Fred  and  Terry  took  seats  on  a  bench  which  had  been 

4/ 

placed  on  the  outside  by  the  door,  and  talked  in  low  tones 
with  the  men  for  some  time.  As  they  sat  there  they  no¬ 
ticed  a  number  of  workingmen  come  up,  as  if  to  see  who 
the  watchmen  were  that  had  been  placed  there,  and  then 
passed  on  from  shop  to  shop,  having  little  to  say  and  mak¬ 
ing  no  comments  that  Terry  or  Fred  could  hear. 

Hours  passed,  and  the  meeting  of  the  conspirators, 
which  had  been  appointed  to  take  place  in  shop  Xo.  3,  was 
held  in  Philips’  store,  but  of  that  fact  both  Fred  and  Terry 
were  utterly  ignorant.  They  saw,  however,  ns  they  re¬ 
turned  to  the  boarding  house  to  retire  for  the  night,  a  party 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  men  leaving  the  store  by  a  side  door. 
Who  they  were  neither  Fred  nor  Terry  could  see  in  the 
dark. 

“I  guess  we  balked  that  game,”  said  Fred  to  Terry, 
when  they  were  up  in  their  room, 

“Yes,  for  the  present,  at  any  rate,”  assented  Terry. 

“Im  satisfied,  though,  that  the  crowd  we  saw  coming 
out  of  the.  store  just  now  is  the  gang  that  we  are  after.”; 

“Yes,  and  Fm  satisfied,  furthermore,  that  they  intend 
to  put  us  out  of  the  way,  if  they  can  get  a  chance  to  do  so 
with  safety  to  themselves.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  see  how  that  would  better  matters  with 
th<--m,”  remarked  Fred,  “for  I  have  already  reported  to 
father  what  Fve  found  out.  and  in  ease  of  our  taking  of)’, 

j  investigation  would  follow  that  would  give  the  whole 


ton.g  away.” 


“That’s  all  right,”  laughed  Terry,  “but  we  wouldn’t  be 
any  wav  concerned  i n  what  happens  after  we  are  planted.” 

“Well,  we’re  not  planted  yet,  old  man.” 

“Xo,  and  I  don’t  wish  to  be.” 

“How  well  you  express  my  sentiments,”  laughed  Fred. 
“Great  minds  run  in  the  same  channel.” 

“Sometimes,  but  not  always,”  and  Terry  shook  his  head. 
“We  want  to  see  to  it  that  the  channel  doesn’t  lead  to  a 
hole  in  the  ground.  To  save  themselves  these  fellows 
wouldn’t  hesitate  to  slug  us,  and  after  they  had  done  so 
they  could  easily  empty  one  shop  of  goods  to  fill  up  the  list 
in  the  other  and  set  the  empty  building  on  fire,  claiming 
that  everything  was  all  right;  that  the  goods  were  de¬ 
stroyed  in  the  fire,  and  they  would  all  escape  scot  free.” 

“Hanged  if  I  don’t  think  that  is  their  game,  Terry,” 
returned  Fred,  “and  that’s  why  I’ve  doubled  the  watch  at 
the  mills;  but  I  don’t  think  they  would  resort  to  murder 
until  all  their  other  schemes  had  failed.” 


CHAPTER  IX. 

t  •  ■ 

WIIAT  THE  FOREMAN  SAID  TO  FRED  AND  THE  STORY  HOGAN 

TOLD. 

The  boys  were  out  by  sunrise  the  next  morning,  and 
f o*m d  the  watchmen  at  their  posts.  They  went  from  shop 
to  shop,  and  inquired  of  each  man  what  had  happened  dur¬ 
ing  the  night,  and  learned  that  a  great  many  workmen 
had  come  by,  talked  with  them,  and  expressed  their  sur¬ 
prise  at  the  guards  being  changed.  Some  of  them  were 
quite  abusive. 

“Did  you  see  anything  of  Pomeroy?”  Fred  asked  of 
one  of  the  watchmen. 

“Xo,  sir.”  And  on  inquiry  he  learned  that  none  of  the 
watchmen  had  seen  the  foreman.  • 

When  they  were  relieved  by  the  day  watch,  Hogan 
walked  aside  with  Fred  and  told  him  that  during  the  night 
Mr.  Philips  had  come  up  to  him  and  asked  him  to  come 
to  his  office  after  breakfast,  “and  I  told  him  I  would,”  he 
added,  “but  I  thought  I  had  better  tell  you  about  it.” 

“That’s  right,”  said  Fred.  “Go  and  see  him  and  hear 
what  he  has  to  say,  and  then  repo  t  to  me  just  what  lie 
said  to  you,  but  be  sure  you  don’t  let  him  know  that  I  have 
advised  you  to  see  him,  nor  let  him  know  that  you  intended 
to  say  anything  to  me  about  his  talk  with  you.  You  see, 
Hogan,”  continued  Fred,  “there  arc  a  lot  of  these  fellows 
working  to  ruin  the  company,  swindle  the  creditors  and 
therefore  make  it  impossible  for  the  mills  ever  to  be  opened 
again.  Of  course,  that  will  mean  the  utter  ruin  of  all  vou 

*J 

workingmen  here.” 

“Yes,  sir,  it  would,”  said  Hogan. 

Hogan  went  on  home,  whilst  Fred  and  Terry  returned 
to  the  house  for^ their  breakfast.  They  found  Philips  and 
the  two  bookkeepers  at  the  table,  and  noticed  that  their 
faces  betrayed  loss  of  sleep.  After  breakfast  they  went 
over  to  the  post  office,  got  the  Xew  York  papers,  retunrod 
to  their  rooms,  and  sat  down  to  read  them.  A  couple  of 
hours  later  they  strolled  out  nnd  went  over  to  the  store. 
Just  as  they  entered  they  saw  Hogan  leave.  A  little  later 
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Pomeroy  came  in  and  went  into  the  private  office  of  the 
storekeeper,  closing  the  door  behind  him. 

Anxious  to  hear  Hogan’s  report,  Fred  and  Terry  went 
out  and  walked  around  for  over  a  half  hour  looking  for 
him.  They  failed  to  find  him  and  finally  sent  one  of  the 
watchmen  to  hunt  him  up.  They  found  that  he  had  re¬ 
turned  to  his  home  to  sleep  for  the  day. 

“  By  George,  Terry,  1  don't  like  that,”  Fred  remarked. 
“It  looks  as  though  Philips  had  won  him  over  and  he  was 
trying  to  keep  out  of  our  way.  If  I  can’t  trust  that  fellow, 
1  don't  know  whom  we  could.” 

“That’s  the  trouble,”  remarked  Terry.  “You  don't 
know  whom  to  trust.” 

A  half  hour  later,  however,  they  were  met  by  a  little 
girl,  some  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  who  looked  shyly  at 
Fred,  and  said: 

“Father  wishes  to  see  you,  sir.” 

“Who  is  your  father?”  Fred  asked. 

“Mr.  Hogan,  sir.” 

“Oh,  ves !  Where  is  he?” 

“He's  up  at  the  house,  sir.” 

“And  does  he  want  me  to  go  up  there  to  see  him?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Oh,  that  won't  do,”  said  Fred.  “Tell  him  to  come 
down  to  No.  1  and  I’ll  see  him  there.” 

The  girl  went  away,  whilst  Fred  and  Terry  repaired  to 
shop  No.  1,  and  waited  to  see  if  Hogan  would  show  up. 
They  were  about  to  give  up  waiting  for  him  when  they  saw 
him  coming. 

“Come  upstairs,  Hogan,”  said  Fred,  and  the  big  fellow 
entered  the  building. 

“Don't  let  anybody  else  in,”  said  Fred  to  the  watchman 
at  the  door,  as  he  and  Terry  turned  and  followed  Hogan 
up  the  stairway  to  the  second  floor. 

“You  see,  Hogan,”  said  Fred,  “had  I  gone  up  to  your 
house  everybody  would  have  been  talking  about  it  and 
wondering  what  it  meant,  so  I  thought  it  best  for  you  to 
come  down  here.” 

“I  never  thought  of  that,  sir,”  replied  Hogan.  “I 
wanted  to  meet  you  where  we  could  talk  without  being  seen 
or  overheard.” 

“Yes,  but  had  I  gone  there  it  would  have  set  them  all 
to  talking.  Nobody  can  overhear  us  here,  so  you  can  speak 
with  perfect  safety.  What  did  Philips  want  with  you?” 

“He  first  asked  me  why  you  had  put  me  on  duty  as  a 
watchman  and  what  instructions  you  had  given  me,  and  I 
told  him  that  1  guessed  you  wanted  to  appoint  your  own 
watchmen,  and  that  all  the  instructions  vou  had  given  me 
were  to  let  nobody  enter  the  building  without  an  order 
from  you.” 

“Well,  what  else?”  Fp?d  asked. 

“He  said  you  were  ruining  things  out  here,  and  would 
be  the  means  of  preventing  the  shop  from  being  opened, 
which  would  ruin  his  business  as  well  as  that  of  all  the 
workmen,  and  that  he  was  doing  his  best  to  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  shops  to  be  opened  at  an  early  day..  He  stated 
that  the  company  claimed  to  owe  a  great  deal  more  than 
they  really  did,  and  that  the  whole  scheme  was  nothing 
more  or  le«s  than  a  big  game  of  steal  on  the  part  of  cred¬ 
itors  and  the  receiver  alike.” 

“Great  Scott!  Did  he  tell  you  that?” 


“Yes,  sir;  and  more,  too.  He  offered  to  let  me  have 
all  the  provisions  my  family  wanted  until  the  shops  opened 
again,  if  I  would  pretend  to  obey  all  your  order-  and  yet 
let  the  foreman  and  his  men  go  into  the  shops  at  night 
and  shift  the  goods  as  he  thought  best,  and  1  told  him 
that  I  didn’t  wish  to  get  into  any  trouble.  But  ho  -aid 
I  wouldn't  have  any  trouble  at  all,  and  that  he  would  be 
responsible  for  whatever  happened.” 

“What  did  you  say  to  that?”  Fred  asked. 

“I  told  him  I'd  think  about  it  and  let  him  know  before 
I  went  on  guard  again  to-night.” 

“I)o  you  think  he  is  going  to  see  the  other  watchmen  r” 

“No,  sir.  He  wants  me  to  see  him  and  fix  the  matter 
up  for  him.” 

“Well,  now,  look  here,  Hogan,  the  whole  gang  will  land 
in  the  penitentiary.  What  are  you  going  to  dor  Go 
with  them  or  stay  out  ?” 

“Heaven  bless  you,  sir,  I’m  going  to  stay  out.” 

“Very  well,  then,  it  will  be  a  fine  thing  for  you  in  the 
end.  Keep  your  eye  on  the  other  watchmen  and  see  that 
they  stick  true  to  you  and  me.  Now  you'd  better  return 
home  and  get  your  sleep.” 

Hogan  slipped  away  from  the  shop  and  returned  to  his 
home,  whilst  Fred  remained  fully  a  half  hour  longer  in  the 
building,  ns  thouglu^poking  around  among  the  goods,  as  he 
had  a  perfect  right  to  do.  When  he  went  downstairs  he 
found  Terry  talking  with  the  watchman  there  in  a  pleas¬ 
ant  sort  of  way.  Thev  then  strolled  around  among  the 
other  buildings,  finally  fetching  up  in  the  one  where  con¬ 
tract  work  was  still  going  on.  They  nodded  to  every  work¬ 
man  who  looked  at  them,  speaking  pleasantly  to  several, 
and  finally  passed  into  the  business  office  of  the  building, 
where  Winters  had  control.  Winters  greeted  them  cor¬ 
dially  and  asked  Fred  what  he  could  do  for  him. 

“Nothing  at  all,  thank  you.  We  arc  just  strolling 
around,  keeping  an  eye  on  things;  You  are  pleasantly 
fixed  here.” 

“Oh,  yes,  everything  goes  on  like  clockwork,"  replied 
the  bookkeeper. 

As  they  passed  shop  No.  3,  they  stopped  and  went  in 
and  found  that  there  was  not  a  bale  or  box  of  goods-  in 
either  the  second  or  third  stories. 

“By  George,  Terry,  they’ve  cleaned  it  out,  haven't 
they  ?” 

“It  seems  so,”  assented  Terry. 

“Where  in  thunder  have  they  placed  the  goods?'’ 

“Oh.  I  guess  they’ve  been  placed  in  the  other  buildings, 
so  as  to  make  the  list  tally.  You  see  if  they  can  burn  this 
shop  down  they  can  say  that  all  the  goods  in  it  were  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  we'll  have  no  proof  to  the  contrary.  I'm  go¬ 
ing  to  put  ten  men  around  this  building  to-night  as  a 
guard,”  and  with  that  they  passed  out  without  saying  any¬ 
thing  to  the  watchman  down  at  the  door. 

Before  reaching  the  store  they  ^iet  Pomeroy. 

“How  are  things  going  now,  Pomeroy?”  Fred  asked 
him. 

“I'm  trying  to  do  j list  as  you  told  me  to,  sir.” 

1  notice  that  there  isn  t  a  single  halo  or  l>o\  of  good-.  \ 
No.  3.” 

“No,  sir;  they've  all  been  moved.” 

‘‘When  was  it  done?” 
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r*  Night  before  last,  sir.”  'his  suspicion  of  the  stealing  that  was  going  on.  A  little 

IT  Then  how  many  men  are  engaged  in  this  thing,  Pome-  before  sunset  they  went  out  again  and  met  Hogan,  who  was 
i roy '  |  on  the  lookout  for  his  -watchmen. 

"  There's  about  twenty  of  them,  sir.”  i  “Now,  Hogan,”  said  Fred  to  the  big  fellow,  “I  want  a 

j  ^  ho  first  started  it?”  *’  [guard  of  ten  men  to-night  placed  around  No.  3,  which  is 

/  “I  don't  know  whether  it  was  Mr.  Philips  or  Mr.  Win- !  entirely  empty  except  the  machinery  on  the  first  floor,  to 
tprs.”  ‘see  that  nobody  enters  it.” 

“'A  ell,  no  matter,  there  won't  be  any  more  shifting  of!  “All  right,  sir.  I’ll  instruct  them  to  let  no  one  come 
good>.  I'll  let  you  know  in  time  when  you  can  get  away,  1  about  the  mill.” 

sml  I  will  see  to  it  that  no  effort  is  made  to  catch  you  if  “That’s  it.  Make  them  keep  away,  and  if  they  ask  any 


yy 


'you  keep  faith  with  me. 

“All  right,  sir.”  And  the  foreman  passed  on,  going 
down  to  the  shop  where  the  contract  work  was  going  on, 


V 


questions,  tell  them  it’s  simply  orders.3 

Hogan  then  went  away  to  get  the  surplus  watchmen  to 
;  station  around  No.  3,  whilst  Fred  and  Terry  visited  the 


^ whilst  bred  and  Ferry  strolled  on  up  to  the  store,  which  .  other  shops  to  see  that  the  watchmen  were  at  their  posts, 
they  entered  and  made  a  little  purchase,  whilst  chatting  They  found  them  all  in  their  places  and  told  each  one  to 
witn  several  of  the  men.  On  meeting  Air.  Philips  there  j  keep  his  eyes  open,  as  they  were  guarding  a  great  deal  of 
the  latter  greeted  Fred  very  pleasantly  and  asked  if  he  j  pr0perty  belonging  to  other  people,  after  which  they  passed 
could  do  anything  for  him.  j  the  store  and  returned  to  their  boarding  house  in  time  for 

I  “No,  sir;  were  just  strolling  around,  seeking  whom  we  j  supper.  After  supper  the  two  repaired  to  the  parlor,  as 

may  devour.  |  ■  usual,  but  found  that  neither  the  two  bookkeepers  noi^the 

“Don’t  you  get  enough  to  devour  over  at  the  house?”  sisters  pllt  in  an  appearance. 

>the  storekeeper  asked,  smilingly.  ,  “I  guess  they  don’t  care  to  have  any  music  to-night,” 

“Oh.  yes,  and  what  we  get  is  good,  too.”  Fred  remarked, 

Yfell,  that’s  more  than  we  get,”  remarked  a  burly  «It  ]ooks  that  way/>  returned  Terry.  “Suppose  we  go 


VC, 


a  burly 

workingman  standing  a  few  feet  away. 

“What's  the  matter  with  vou?”  asked  Fred. 

“We’ve  nothing  to  eat  in  the  house,  sir,”  answered  the 
man  promptly.  “We  had  nothing  but  dry  bread  for  break¬ 
fast.” 

“That's  all  we  had,”  put  in  another. 

“We  had  nothing  but  one  potato  apiece,”  put  in  a  third, 
and  before  Fred  could  utter  another  word,  some  eight  or 
*  ten  of  them  had  put  up  the  same  story. 

Then  Fred  turned  to  Philips,  saying: 

“Let  each  one  of  these  men  have  a  twenty  :five  pound 
pack  of  flour  and  a  ten-pound  piece  of  meat,  and  I'll  pay 
jfor  it  on  the  spot.” 

“All  right,”  said  Mr.  Philips,  turning  to  one  of  his 

!  clerks. 

The  men  jumped  at  Fred,  some  shaking  his  hands  and 
5  showering  “Heaven  bless  you !”  upon  him,  whilst  one  of 
them  actually  hugged  him  in  his  joy  and  burst  into  tears. 

“That’s  all  right,  my  men;  I  want  you  to  understand 
that  I  am  your  friend,  and  that  the  mills  are  going  to  be 
opened  just  as  soon  as  possible.” 

Fred  then  paid  his  bill,  after  which  he  and  Terry  slipped 


out  of  the  door  and  hurried  away  over  to  the  house. 
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“iT  WAS  THE  CLOSEST  CALL  I  EVER  HAD  IN  MY  LIFE. 
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Fred  and  Terry  neve#  lest  the  house  again  until  in  the 
afternoon,  and  then  they  merely  went  over  to  the  post  of- 
f0r  their- mail,  after  which  they  returned  to  their  room, 
g  Fred  wrote  out  a  detailed  statement  of  the  situation 


out  and  sit  on  the  porch,”  and  they  went  out  and  seated 
themselves  in  a  couple  of  arm-chairs,  and  sat  there  for  an 
hour  or  so,  when  a  man  came  up  and  asked  if  Air.  Fearnot 
was  in. 

Yes,”  replied  Fred  ;  “that's  my  name.” 

Here’s  a  note  for  you,  sir,”  and  he  handed  Fred  a  slip 
of  folded  paper  as  he  spoke,  and  the  latter  went  into  the 
house  to  read  it  by  light  of  the  lamp.  It  proved  to  be  a 
note  from  Winters,  asking  Fred,  if  it  was  possible  for  him 
to  do  so,  to  come  around  to  his  house  that  evening,  as  there 
were  some  visitors  there  who  were  fond  of  music,  and  would 
like  to  make  his  acquaintance. 

After  reading  the  note,  Fred  called  Tern-  inside  and 
showed  it  to  him.  Terry  read  it  and  asked : 

“Well,  what’s  the  matter  with  our  going  clown.  We 
needn’t  stay  very  long.” 

“All  right,”  remarked  Fred,  putting  the  note  in  his 
pocket  and  starting  upstairs,  where  he  intended  to  make 
a  change  of  dress  before  going. 

The  man  who  brought  the  note  called  to  him : 

Is  there  any  answer  to  go  back,  sir?” 

Yes,”  Fred  replied,  “tell  them  wo'll  be  down  there  as 
soon  as  we  can.” 

The  man  turned  away  and  disappeared  in  the  darkness, 
whilst  Terry  and  Fred  went  up  to  the  room  and  put  on 
their  best  suits  of  clothes,  after  which  they  passed  down 
and  out  of  the  house. 

“Suppose  we  go  by  the  mills,”  suggested  Fred,  “and 
see  the  men  there.” 

“All  right,”  assented  Terry,  and  they  made  their  way 
way  over  to  No.  1,  where  they  found  the  two  watchmen 
seated  by  the  door  smoking  their  pipes.  From  there  they 
went  to  No.  2,  and  thence  to  No.  3,  where  they  found  the 
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Bmkfcrd  to  hi-  father.  He  had  reported  every  day  and  had  ten  men  stationed  around  the  building  just  as  Fred  had 


L?  j  (jaj;v  a,;  bv-  from  Judge  Fearnot,  who  was  wait- .  ordered.  Hogan  himscll  was  there,  and  bred  asked  him 

.  A  1  •  <1  1  1  1  _ _ _ _  _  1 i  _  J 


r  i 
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for  him  to  gather  positive  proof  as  to  the  correctness  of  1  if  he  had  seen  any  men  about  the  yard 


no 
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“Not  one,  sir,”  ho  replied,  “while  there  were  a  good 
raanv  of  them  about  last  night.” 

“Well,  we  are  going  down  the  road  to  call  on  Mr.  W  in¬ 
ters’  family,  and  we  will  be  back  this  way  again  inside  of 
an  hour,  perhaps.” 

They  then  left  No.  3  and  passed  on  beyond  the  work¬ 
shops  where  the  contract  work  was  going  on,  and  soon 
crossed  the  line  of  the  company’s  property.  They  walked 
arm  in  arm  along  the  road,  on  one  side  of  which  was  a 
steep,  rugged  hill,  and  on  the  other  quite  a  heavy  piece  of 
woods.  Thcv  came  to  a  bend  in  the  road,  from  which- they 
could  sec  the  lights  in  the  window  of  the  Winters  cottage. 
A  few  moments  later  they  heard  a  rush  from  the  woods  on 
their  left,  and  the  next  instant  found  themselves  surround¬ 
ed  by  a  dozen  or  more  men,  whose  faces  they  could  not  sec 
oil  account  of  the  darkness.  It  was  so  dark,  in  fact,  that 
four  or  the  men  ran  against  them  with  such  force  as  to 
separate  them  from  each  other. 

Quick  ns  a  flash  Fred  darted  to  one  side  and  plunged 
into  the  bushes,  where  he  stopped  and  stood  still,  wonder¬ 
ing  what  had  become  of  Terry.  lie  heard  a  short,  sharp 
shuttle  and  several  blows  and  a  groan. 

“That  settled  him,”  he  heard  one  man  say.  “Now  bring 
him  along  quick!”  And  He  heard  the  party  move  away 
along  the  road  in  the  direction  of  the  Winters  cottage. 

Jle  listened  for  several  minutes,  until  the  sound  of  their 
footsteps  died  away.  Then  lie  stepped  out  into  the  road 
again,  and  called  softly: 

“Terrv!  Terry!”  but  could  get  no  answer.  He  started 
back  up  the  road  towards  the  mills,  wondering  if  any  harm 
had  happened  to  Terry. 

Suddenly  lie  heard  footsteps  as  of  a  party  of  men  coming 
towards  him,  and  he  darted  into  the  wood  on  the  roadside 
to  avoid  meeting  them. 

“I  guess  they’ve  got  them  this  time,”  he  heard  a  voice 
in  the  party  say. 

The  next  moment  Fred  heard  footsteps  coming  from 
the  other  direction  as  of  men  running,  and  when  the  two 
parties  met  there  were  excited  voices,  as  of  men  in  angry 
altercation. 

“You  blundered  like  a  lot  of  fools,”  he  heard  a  voice 
say. 

“We  had  to  take  chances  in  the  work,  sir,”  returned 
another. 

“Well,  then,  they  must  be  in  the  woods  near  here  some¬ 
where,  so  spread  out  on  both  sides;  you’ve  made  a  bad 
job  of  it.” 

Fred  heard  the  men  moving  about,  some  on  the  right 
and  the  others  on  the  left  of  the  road  in  the  bushes,  where 
a  man  couldn’t  see  his  hand  before  his  face;  but  he  rea¬ 
soned  to  himself  that  it  was  no  place  for  him  if  he  wanted 
to  live  much  longer.  Suddenly  he  found  himself  sur¬ 
rounded  by  three  or  four,  and  it  looked  as  though  they 
would  run  up  against  him  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  to 
dodge  them. 

Quick  as  a  flash  he  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  avail 
himself  of  his  ventriloquial  powers;  lie  threw  his  voice  to 
tin  oilier  side  of  the  road,  where  it  was  heard  saying: 

“  Here  lie  is !  Here  he  is  !  I've  got  him  !” 

Then  followed  another  voice  a  good  deal  like  his  own 
natural  tone,  calling  out; 


“Hands  off,  sir,  stand  back!” 

That  caused  a  rush  from  the  others  in  the  direction  of# 
the  voices,  and  he  was  relieved  of  the  presence  of  the  thr<e 
or  four  men  whom  he  had  run  up  against. 

“Where  is  he?  Where  is  he?”  he  heard  several  of  them? 

ask. 

“Here!  Back  here!”  and  he  threw  his  voice  some  fifty  I 
feet  beyond  them  farther  down  the  road,  and  they  made  a 
rush  in  that  direction,  going  still  further  away  from  him. 

A  half  minute  later  his  voice  was  heard  almost  up  on 
the  hilltop,  at  least  fifty  feet  above  the  road,  saving: 

“You  haven’t  got  ine  yet,  you  scoundrels !” 

“Perdition!”  he  heard  a  man  exclaim;  “he’s  got  away 
from  us !  Empty  your  revolvers  at  him !”  and  the  next 
instant  the  flash  of  a  dozen  revolvers  was  seen  in  the  road, 
and  the  bullets  whistled  up  the  hillside. 

Then  one  of  the  men  produced  a  dark-lantern  and  called 
out : 

“Come  on,  men!  Let’s  look  for  him!”  and  thev  started 
#  7 

up  the  hillside. 

Fred  turned  and  ran  about  a  hundred  yards  up  the  road, 
in  the  direction  of  the  mills,  where  he  stopped  again.  He 
could  still  hear  the  voices  of  the  men  as  they  searched  the  ** 
hillside  for  him. 

“I  can’t  find  Terry  in  this  darkness,”  he  muttered  to 
himself,  “so  I  may  as  well  go  on  back  to  the  house,  for 
that  is  where  he  will  go  if  he  has  escaped  from  them.  It 
was  a  narrow  escape  for  me  and  I  hope  he  has  done  as  well 
as  I  have.” 

i  »_ 

He  then  turned  and  hurried  on  in  the  direction  of  the  * 
mills  to  strike  No.  3  and  let  Hogan  there  know  what  had 
happened.  On  reaching  the  corner  of  the  lower  shop  lie 
saw  three  men  standing  there,  one  of  whom  called  to  him.  • 

“What  was  the  shooting  about  down  the  road?” 

“I  don't  know,”  he  replied,  in  a  changed  tone  of  voice, 
to  avoid  being  recognized. 

“Anybody  hurt?” 

“I  don't  know,”  and  he  kept  on,  with  his  hand  on  his  * 
revolver,  ready  for  instant  ns. 

As  he  approached  No.  3  a  voice  called  to  him  to  halt,  and 
he  stopped  instantly,  whilst  the  same  voice  asked:  « 

“Who  are  you,  and  what  you  want  here?” 

“I  want  to  see  Tom  Hogan,”  he  replied. 

“Here,  ITogan,”  called  a  man,  and  Hogan  came  around 
from  the  other  side  of  the  building,  asking  as  lie  came  up: 

“What  is  it?” 

Fred  recognized  his  voice  and  called  out:  1 

“It’s  me,  Hogan,”  and  walked  up  to  him.  “Have  you  • 
seen  anything  of  Terry?” 

“No,  sir,  he  went  away  with  you,  didn't  he?” 

'  Yes,  but  wo  were  lircd  on  from  the  roadside  by  a  gang 
of  men,  and  became  separated  in  the  dark.” 

“flood  Heavens!”  exclaimed  Hogan.  “Are  vou  hurt?” 

“No.  Not  a  scratch,  but  it  was  the  closest  call  I  over 
had  in  my  life.” 

“Mho  can  they  he,  sir?”  Hogan  asked. 

“Thats  more  than  I  can  sny,  but  I'm  going  to  stop  hero  ' 
with  you  the  rest  of  the  night  to  see  what  turns  up.” 

“All  right,  sir.  Glad  to  have  you  with  us.” 

They  started  around  to  the  front  of  the  shop,  when 
ired  heard  Terry's  voice  calling  out; 
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t hat  you.  there,  Fred?” 

“^es.  Ferry.  Come  on.  Are  you  hurt?” 
“No.  I'm  all  riarh t. " 


“All  right,  then/’  replied  Fred,  and  the  next  moment 
lie  fired.- 

A  man  reeled  backwards  and  fell  out  of  the  door,  where 
*AWW,  so  am  I,”  and  the  two  boys  met  and  clasped  each  he  was  caught  by  the  men  behind  him.  Fred  kept  on  tiring 
rs  hands,  as  though  they  had  been  parted  for  years,  as  fast  as  he  could  pull  the  trigger.  Some  three  or  four 
instead  ot  a  brief  half  hour.  .  scattering  shots  were  returned  by  the  men  at  the  door, 

after  which  they  retreated  to  a  distance  of  some  fifty  feet 

-  or  more  where  they  halted. 

Hogan,  are  you  in  there?”  called  a  voice. 


CHAPTER  XT. 
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Don't  answer  them,  Hogan,”  whispered  Fred. 

“  Say,  Hogan,  come  out  here.  We  want  to  talk  to  you,” 
Tin:  midxkjiit  attack  on  the  hill,  and  now  it  ended,  the  voice  called  again. 

St«ll  Hogan  observed  a  profound  silence. 

I  thought  they  had  you,  Terry!”  Fred  remarked.  « 

‘‘1  thought  it  was  all  up  with  you,”  returned  Terry. 

“How  did  von  manage  to  get  a  wav  from  them?” 


If  you  don't  come  out  we'll  burn  you  out,”  cried  a 
voice. 

“Say,  Hogan,”  whispered  Fred,  “ask  that  fellow  why.  he 

Oh,  tne\  ran  against  me  in  daik,  and  tv. o  or  three  of  ns  doesn’t  come  in  and  talk  to  you  here,”  and  he  did  so. 

vent  d o n  together.  I  daited  ava\  m  the  darkness,  and  u Oh,  you  come  out  here.  Were  all  vour  friends-”  re- 

thns  gave  them  the  slip.”  1  turned  the  man, 

“Whv,  that's  just  what  1  did,  and  after  they  went  down  «r  i  ,  •,  ,,  ,,  ir 

..  •  T  .  ,  T  .  ,  ’  1  don  t  know  whether  you  are  or  not,  replied  llrgan. 

the  road  I  thought  I  heard  you  calling  me,  but  wasn  t  sure  «T  j  i  .  {  ,  , 

,  „  °  .o’  .  i  am  put  here  to  guard  this  building,  with  orders  not 

'  ...  ^  i  to  let  anvbodV  come  in,  but  I'll  let  vou  in  to  hear  what  you 

“1  did  call  you,  but  not  getting  any  answer,  I  thought  want  'av  fo  me  „ 

that  perhaps  if  thev  hadn’t  cauglit  you,  you  would  make 

vour  wav  back  up  here  the  first  thing,  and  that's  what  1 


“All  right.  1  will,  if  you'll  let  me  come  out  again.” 
“Oh,  that's  all  right.  I'ome  ahead,”  and  a  minute  or 


i  -pd  ” 

*  ,  ....  two  later  a  man  appeared  at  the  door,  and  asked : 

It  wasn  t  so  easy  for  me  to  do,  though,  explained  _  « where  arc  you.  Tom  ?” 

.  Terre,  “as  I  ran  up  on  the  hillside  to  get  away  from  them,  j  «  rj  T 

k  *.  ,  A  „  °  -  i  Here  i  am. 

T  and  they  opened  tire  on  me.  i  _ i, 

“Oh,  the  deuce.  Were  they  shooting  at  you?” 

“Yes,  and  the  bullets  whistled  all  around  me.  Some- 

»  body  close  hv  me  drew  their  fire  bv  calling  out:  ‘Yon 

haven’t  got  me  vet,  vou  scoundrels,’  and  the  next  moment 

O  i  '  %r  s 

the  bullets  came  in  a  perfect  shower.” 

“Hogan,”  asked  Fred,  “who  do  you  think  those  fellows 


‘Weil,  come  here.” 

f 

Hogan  went  up  to  the  man  and  found  him  to  be  one  of 
Pomeroy's  former  watchmen. 

“What  arc  you  fellows  up  to?”- Hogan  asked. 

“Why,  we  are  trying  to  save  ourselves,”  the  man  ex¬ 
plained.  “We  have  just  learned  that  a  company  of 
soldiers  are  on  the  way  to  drive  every  one  of  us  out  of  our 
homes  and  close  up  the  shops  permanently.  We  want  to 
take  possession  of  the  buildings  before  the  soldiers  get 
here,  so  we  can  threaten  to  destroy  all  the  goods  and  thus 
prevent  them  from  dispossessing  our  families  of  their 


homes. 


” 


were  ?  ■ 

*  “Heaven  only  knows,  sir,  I  don't,”  returned  the  big 

fellow. 

“Don't  you  think  they  were  some  of  Pomeroy’s  gang?” 

5  “I  don't  know  what  to  think,  sir.” 

“Say  Fred.  I  hear  them  coming,”  said  Terry,  interrupt- 

ing  him,  and  as  he  spoke  there  came  the  sound  of  a  score  Fred  heard  every  word  of  the  story,  and  was  astonished 
or  more  of  men  hurrying  towards  the  building  from  the  at  tne  ingemuiy  ol  it. 
direction  of  the  road  which  led  to  Winters'  house. 

“Now,  men.”  said  Fred,  “there  arc  ten  of  you 
■»  of  us.  which  makes  a  dozen.  Let’s  get  inside  here  and 
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Who  brought  that  news  here?”  he  called  out  to  the 


Now,  men.”  said  Fred,  “there  are  ten  of  you  and  two  man* 

“The  foreman  got  a  letter  to-night,  tolling  him  about  it. 

I  was  told  they  were  to  be  here  before  daylight.” 

“Is  Pomeroy  out  there?”  Fred  asked. 

e  man  did  not  recognize  Fred’s  voice  at 


guard  the  door  and  windows.  If  any  man  trio?  to  come  in, 
halt  t^im  and  order  him  hack.  If  he  refuses,  fire  on  him  !”  ,  ’* ls  i'ome] oy  <• 

)  “Ah  right,  sir.  Come  inside,  men,”  ordered  Hogan,’  “Yes,”  for  th 
a:,  ]  the  party  of  watchmen  rushed  inside  of  the  shop  No.  3, 

lleavin^  the  door  open.  A  couple  of  minutes  later  the  “Well,  let  him  come  here  and  tell  us  that  and  we  may 
j,aItv  of  men  whom  they  had  heard  advancing  reached  the  join  him.” 

do'r  and  a  voice  called  out  to  those  behind  him  :  “Say,  foreman,”  called  the  man,  “come  here  a  moment.” 

“They  are  not  here,  men.  Come  on,”  and  they  started  And  Pomeroy  came  forward  and  joined  the  man  who  had 
\  to  enter  the  building.  called  him.  He  repeated  the  story  that  the  other  had  just 

“Hall  there !”  cried  Fred.  ,  told. 

“Oh.  that’s  all  right,”  returned  a  voice.  “You  fellows  Fred  leveled  Ids  revolver  at  him  and  said: 

t  rn,  aWav  from  here.  We’re  going  to  run  this  thing  “Hands  up.  Pomeroy,  or  you  are  a  dead  n 

*  I  With  an  exclamation  of  astonishment,  Po 


our.-mves/ 

“Oet  out,”  returned  Fred,  “or  we'll  fire  on  you.” 
“Ob,  we  can  fire,  too,”  returned  the  voice. 


man  !” 

omeroy  wheeled 
and  ran.  Terry  fired  and  he  fell  with  a  groan.  The  other 
man  attempted  to  lire  at  Fred,  but  Hogan  caught  him  by 
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the  wrist  just  in  time  to  save  him,  as  the  bullet  knocked 
lried’s  hat  oft*  of  his  head. 

The  next  moment  Terry  gave  the  fellow  a  blow  on  the 
side  of  his  head  with  his  revolver  that  knocked  him  sense¬ 
less. 

“Drag  him  inside  and  disarm  him,  Hogan!”  said  Fred, 
and  the  next  moment  he  called  out  to  the  men  in  front  of 
the  building: 

“Met  out  of  this  yard  now  in  one  minute,  or  we’ll  fire 
on  you !” 

“  We  can  fire,  too !”  came  back  from  the  crowd. 

“All  right!  Here  goes!”  and  the  fusillade  began. 

The  ten  watchmen  joined  in  with  him,  and  for  about 
one  minute  upwards  of  fifty  shots  were  exchanged.  Then 
tiie  party  disappeared  in  the  darkness. 

“Now,  men,”  said  Fred  to  the  watchmen,  “go  out  there 
and  bring  Pomeroy  in.  I  hope  I  haven't  killed  him.” 

Three  of  them  went  out  where  ^omeroy  was  lying, 
groaning  as  though  in  great  pain. 

“Sorry  you  are  hurt,  foreman,”  said  Hogan. 

I  guess  I’m  done  for,”  was  the  reply. 

Where  are  you  hit?” 

“My  thigh  is  broken.” 

“That's  bad;  we’ll  have  to  send  for  the  doctor.” 

One  of  the  men  took  the  revolver  from  the  foreman’s 
hand  and  put  it  in  his  own  pocket,  after  which  they  lifted 
him  up  and  conveyed  him  into  the  building.  By  that  time 
men  began  running  up  from  the  various  cottages  on  the 
hillside,  to  see  what  the  firing  was  about,  and  soon  upwards 
of  a  hundred  of  them  had  surrounded  the  building. 
Lights  were  produced,  and  it  was  found  that  four  of  the 
men  were  so  badly  wounded  they  couldn’t  get  away.  Ex¬ 
citement  ran  high,  and  some  of  the  men  wanted  to  know 
of  Terry,  whom  they  recognized  when  the  light  was  pro¬ 
duced,  why  their  fellow  workmen  had  been  shot  down. 
Instead  of  answering  that  quetsion,  Terry  replied : 

“Why  not  ask  your  fellow  workmen  who  were  shot  why 
they  are  here  at  midnight,  armed,  and  attacking  the  watch¬ 
men  ?  When  they  have  explained,  then  I  may  have  some¬ 
thing  to  sav.” 

That  was  a  poser  to  the  dissatisfied  ones,  who  at  once  be¬ 
gan  questioning  the  wounded  men,  but  not  a  word  could 
they  get  from  them.  Then  Fred  ordered  a  pile  of  rubbish 
out  in  the  yard  to  be  set  on  fire,  and  by  the  light  of  the 
blaze  he  made  a  speech  to  the  men  and  exposed  the  whole 
game  that  was  being  played  by  the  foreman  and  others, 
adding  at  the  same  time: 

“They  were  thus  making  it  impossible  for  these  mills  to 
be  opened  so  that  the  men  could  go  to  work  again.  It  is 
bi  tter  that  a  few  of  them  should  be  shot  than  that  your 
wive-  and  children  should  slowly  starve*  to  death.” 

“Yes,  yes!”  cried  scores  of  them.  “They  ought  to  be 
hanged  !” 

“  Y'es,  lynch  them  !”  cried  others. 

“Oli,  no.  Let  the  law  take  its  course,”  replied  Fred. 
“  Don't  lose  your  heads.  Just,  remember  what  I  said  to  you 
the  first  day  I  landed  here,  and  that  was,  that  if  you  would 
co-operate  with  the  receiver  we  would  soon  get  these  shops 
to  go  again  and  every  man  would  have  work.  I 
repeat  that  to  you  to-night.  Now,  I'll  offer  a  reward  of 
fifty  dollars  for  the  arrest  and  proof  to  convict  each  and 


every  man  who  was  engaged  in  this  attack  to-night;  every 
one  of  you  turn  detective  and  catch  them.  Don’t  stand 
back  because  thev  were  vour  fellow  workmen.  \  hey  were V 
the  worst  enemies  you  ever  had,  for  thev  aimed  to  keep  the 
shops  closed  by  their  rascally  doings,  and  that  mean-  star¬ 
vation  for  you  and  your  loved  ones."  * 

That  set  tlip  men  wild  and  they  began  a  search  at  once 
for  the  guilty  men. 

Taking  Hogan  aside,  Fred  instructed  him  to  get  a  dozen 
men  and  proceed  to  arrest  Philips,  the  storekeeper,  Bow-^ 
man  and  Wilkes,  his  bookkeepers,  and  Winters,  the  head 
bookkeeper  of  the  stock  department,  with  orders  to  hold 
them  in  custody  until  the  arrival  of  the  sherill. 

Hogan  selected  his  men  and  went  at  once  in  search  of 
the  parties  lie  had  been  instructed  to  arrest.  Of  the  four 
men,  all  got  away  except  Wilkes,  and  he  was  making  his 
escape  when  intercepted.  He  protested  his  innocence  of 
any  wrongdoing  whatever. 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Fred.  “If  you’re  innocent,  nov 
harm  will  come  to  you.” 

“But  what  am  I  arrested  for?”  Wilkes  asked. 

“For  participating  in  stealing  goods  from  these  mills,”** 
replied  Fred. 

Who  says  I’ve  stolen  anything?” 

Oh>  we  can’t  hold  the  trial  now,  Wilkes,”  said  Fred. 
“There's  a  whole  gang  mixed  up  in  this  thing.  The  cellar 
of  that  store  is  filled  with  stolen  goods,  and  if  you  have  no 
criminal  knowledge  of  that  fact  no  harm  will  come  to  you.” 

“I  don't  know  anything  about  it,”  he  protested.  t 

“All  right.  I  hope  you  don’t,  but  all  the  same  I ‘notice 
3rou  were  trying  to  get  away.” 

“I  was  only  trying  to  go  away  until  the  trouble  is  over,, 
for  I  didn’t  know  what  would  happen  when  the  mob  was 
going  about  shooting  down  people.” 

Of  course,  the  excitement  was  so  great  that  neither  Fred 
nor  Terry  returned  to  their  room  at  Philips’  residence 
during  the  night.  Mrs.  Philips  and  her  daughters  were_ 
greatly  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  Mr.  Philips,  as  they  had 
not  seen  him  since  he  ate  his  supper  the  evening  before. 
They  sent  over  to  the  store  to  inquire  for  him,  and  found^ 
that  guards  had  been  placed  around  it  who  forbade  any¬ 
body  to  enter.  Mrs.  Philips  sent  for  Fred  and  asked  if  he 
knew  where  her  husband  was. 

I  do  not,  madam,”  he  replied. 

What  is  all  the  trouble  about,  Mr.  Fearnot,  and  why  is 
my  husband’s  store  in  possession  of  a  guard  ?”  3 

*  “It  is  to  prevent  it  from  being  robbed,  madam.  I  have 
had  to  place  guards  around  every  shop  that  had  goods 
in  it.”  .  1 


U  ' 
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Do  you  know  whether  my  husband  has  been  hurt  or  ' 
not?”  she  asked. 

“I  don  t  think  he  has,  as  in  that  case  we  would  know 

where  to  find  him.”  N 

Fred  telegraphed  to  his  father,  and  by  noon  the  sheri if 

of  the  countv  in  which  Medway  was  situated  arrived  with 

fifty  deputies,  who  at  once  took  possession  of  the  entire 

plant  and  upwards  of  a  dozed  workingmen,  who  had  been 

arrested  for  participation  in  the  attack  on  the  mills. 

One  of  the  prisoners  was  so  badly  frightened  he  sought' 

to  save  himself  by  giving  all  the  others  a  wav.  His  con- 

* 

fession  inculpated  the  storekeeper,  his  bookkeeper.  Winters 
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nml  the  foreman.  It  created  intense  excitement,  and  the 
m  v  $  oi  the  affair  was  telegraphed  all  over  the  country. 

,.^T  O  I 

Py  night  Fred’s  father,  with  two  members  of  the  com- 


came  out  and  stopped  at  the  Philips'  house  with 
I  red  and  Terry.  Mrs.  Philips  and  her  daughters  pro- 
t  w:ed  that  it  was  impossible  for  her  husband  to  be  guilty 
or  any  wrongdoing.  The  girls  refused  to  speak  to  Fred  or 
Ferry,  believing  that  they  wore  the  authors  of  all  the 
t:\>ub;c,  but  the  two  boys  seemed  to  have  but  one  desire, 
hud  that  was  to  justify  the  confidence  Judge  Fearnot  had 
reposed  in  them. 

It  turned  out  that  Pomeroy’s  right  thigh  had  been 

v  o  o 

^broken  bv  Fred's  bullet  about 4 half  wav  between  the  hip 
and  the  knee.  He  sent  for  Fred  and  tried  to  make  ar¬ 
rangements  with  him  by  which  he  could  save  himself  from 

punishment. 

“It's  too  late,”  replied  Fred.  “I  gave  you  the  chance 
'  free,  but  you  went  back  on  me,  and  now  I’m  going  to  push 
’  the  case  against  you  as  the  ringleader  of  the  whole  gang.” 

It  turned  out,  though,  that  the  foreman's  leg  would  have 
f  to  be  amputated,  and  a  surgeon  was  summoned  from  the 
city  to  perform  the  operation,  which  was  clone  about  mid¬ 
night.  Before  morning  he  died,  after  making  a  clean 
■  [breast  of  it,  in  which  he  implicated  Philips,  Winters,  and 
Philips’  bookkeeper.  He  stated,  though,  that  the  working¬ 
men  went  into  it  as  the  only  way  to  save  their  families 
from  starvation. 

^  “Fred,  my  boy,”  said  Judge  Fearnot,  the  next  morning, 
when  he  was  told  of  the  confession  of  the  foreman,  “I  am 

proud  of  you.” 

1  “Thank  you,  father,  I’m  proud  of  you,”  Fred  laughed. 
“We  belong  to  a  mutual  admiration  society.” 

“You  two  boys  have  saved  the  company  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars,  and  made  it  possible  for  the  mills  to 


be  opened  at  an  early  day.” 
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Now,  father,”  said  Fred,  “Mrs.  Philips  and  her  two 
daughters  are  in  no  wav  to  blame  in  this  matter,  but  Mr. 
Philips  has  disappeared  and  they  don't  know  where  he  is. 
fl  think  all  the  goods  he  has  received  are  yet  in  the  cellar  of 
his  store.  I  wish  you  would  go  to  her  and  do  what  you 
can  to  comfort  her  and  quiet  her  fears,  for  I  think  she  is 
a  good  woman.  ’  When  You  get  the  goods  out  of  the  cellar 
and  place  them  back  in  the  shop  where  they  belong,  you  can 
yum  the  store  over  to  her  and  let  her  go  on  making  a  liv- 


4int 


“I’ll  do  so,  my  boy,”  said  the  judge,  “and  advise  her  to 
Weeo  on  taking  boarders  just  the  same.” 

The  judge  at  once  sought  an  interview  with  Mrs.  Phil¬ 
ip, f  and  told  her  that  the  mills  would  he  opened  again, 
jest  as  soon  as  possible,  and, that  he  would  not  leave  the 
pV-e  until  he  had  fixed  matters  so  the  store  could  he 
t  irocd  over  to  her  and  her  daughters,  adding  at  the  same 


^ime : 


“I  don’t  know  where  Mr.  Philips  is.  He  has  doubtless 
Ver:  frightened  unnecessarily,  and  will  no  doubt  return 
-,q.rr,  \v.  a-  lad  time  to  cool  down  and  think  the  matter 
over.  H<moe,  f  would  advise  yon  to  keep  your  bourse  open, 
j  the  same  as  in  the  past,  and  all  will  yet  come  out 

j-j  i(t.” 


CHAPTER  XII. 

CONCLUSION’. 

While  Judge  Fearnot  was  having  an  interview  with  Mrs. 
Philips,  the  wife  of  the  storekeeper,  Fred  remained  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  members  of  the  Medway  Manufacturing 
Company,  out  in  one  of  the  shops. 

In  another  shop  the  sheriff  had  the  prisoners  confined, 
while  waiting  for  more  whom  he  expected  to  be  brought  in. 
They  wer,e  guarded  by  a  number  of  deputies,  several  of 
whom  were  workmen,  who  had  been  sworn  in  by  the  sheriff 
for  special  duty.  One  of  those  workmen  came  to  Fred  and 
beckoned  him  aside.  Fred  stepped  aside  with  him  and  the 
man  placed  a  note  in  his  hands,  saying : 

“The  bookkeeper,  Wilkes,  put  this  in  my  hand  for  me 
to  give  you.” 

“All  right,”  said  Fred.  “Wait  a  moment  till  I  read  it.” 

The  note  was  written  in  pencil  on  the  back  of  an  old 
envelope,  and  said : 

“If  I  can  have  a  few  moments'  conversation  with  veu,  I 
can  probably  put  you  in  possession  of  valuable  information. 

“(Signed)  Wilkes.” 

“All  right,”  said  Fred  to  the  man,  as  he  folded  it  np  a  fid 
put  it  in  his  vest  pocket.  “Tell  him  I’ll  be  thei£  pretty 
soon.” 

The  man  went  away,  and  Fred  rejoined  the  member  of 
the  firm,  to  whom  he  showed  the  note. 

“I  guess  he  wants  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it.”  re¬ 
marked  the  manufacturer.  “Better  go  and  give  him  a 
chance  to  do  so.” 

“All  right,  1  will,”  and  Fred  turned  away,  went  down 
to  the  shop  where  the  prisoners  were  sitting  around  in¬ 
side,  with  the  sheriff  and  the  deputies  at  the  doors  and 
windows.  Going  up  to  the  sheriff,  he  said  he  wished  to 
see  young  Wilkes,  the  bookkeeper. 

“All  light,”  returned  the  sheriff,  and  he  passed  into  the 
building. 

Wilkes  was  evidently  on  the  lookout  for  him,  for  lie 
quickly  joined  him. 

“What  is  it,  Wilkes?”  Fred  asked.  * 

“Let's  get  off  into  a  corner,”  suggested  Wilkes,  “where 
we  can't  be  overheard,”  and  the  two  repaired  to  a  far  cor¬ 
ner,  where  Wilkes  began  bv  saving: 

“I  am  involved  in  this  thing  an  innocent  man.” 

“Well,  if  you  arc,”  replied  Fred,  “you  have  nothing 
to  fear.” 

“  Yes,  I  know,  but  the  trouble  is  to  prove  my  innocence. 
As  you  know,  I  was  simply  Philips’  bookkeeper,  and  as  an 
employee  had  to  do  whatever  I  was  told,  if  it  was  in  the 
line  oi  my  duty.  I  knew  that  goods  were  being  placed  in 
the  store,  but  had  no  knowledge  whatever  about  any  trans¬ 
action  concerning  them  between  Mr.  Philips  and  the  fore¬ 
man,  or  any  one  else.” 

“Did  you  keep  any  record  of  the  goods  ns  bookkeeper?” 
Fred  asked. 

“Yes;  but  in  a  book  that  has  not  yet  been  found  ” 

“Now,  see  here,  Wilkes,  have  you  never  received  any¬ 
thing  extra  over  and  above  your  salary  as  bookkeeper  for 
your  knowledge  of,  or  participation  in  this  thing?” 

“Not  a  penny,  sir,”  was  the  reply. 
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Fred  left  him  aiul  went  in  search  of  his  father,  whom 
he  found  in  consultation  with  the  members  of  the  Medway 
Manufacturing  Company,  and  repeated  to  him  his  conver¬ 
sation  with  Wilkes.  Judge  Fearnot  smiled,  saying: 

“The  rascal  is  simply  trying  to  save  himself,  lie  thinks 
he  knows  where  twenty  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  the 
goods  have  been  shipped,  and  perhaps  he  does.  He  for¬ 
gets,  though,  that  goods  shipped  over  a  railroad  can  be 
traced  to  their  destination  with  very  little  trouble.  De¬ 
tectives  can  find  them  very  easily.  So.  Mr.  Wilkes  can't 
escape  the  consequences  of  his  misdoing  by  any  such  dodge 
as  that.  I  have  just  told  Mrs.  Philip  that  as  soon  as  we 
can  separate  the  company's  goods  from  her  husband’s 
stock,  in  the  store,  we  will  place  her  in  possession  of  it.  1 
am  satisfied  that  she  has  no  knowledge  whatever  of  what 
has  been  going  on,  but  she  is  overwhelmed  with  confusion 
and  shame,  and  to  save  her  feelings  I  have  given  her  the 
impression  that  I  think  her  husband  has  been  unnecessa¬ 
rily  alarmed,  and  that  I  expect  him  to  return  and  clear  up 
matters  in  a  way  that  will  save  his  reputation  as  an  honest 
man.” 

"What  shall  I  say  to  Wilkes,  father?”  Fred  asked. 

“Tell  him  that  the  receiver  thinks  that  he  is  equally 
guilty  with  the  worst  of  the  lot,  and  that  he  intends  to 
prosecute  him  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law.  Perhaps  that 
will  frighten  him  into  telling  what  he  knows  about  the 
attempt  on  your  life  the  other  night.  You  had  better  see 
him  about  that,  for  it  was  a  deliberate  attempt  at  murder, 
for  which  I  would  like  to  reach  every  one  who  participated 
in  it.” 

Fred  returned  to  the  shop  where  the  prisoners  were  con¬ 
fined  and  again  sought  an  interview  with  the  young  book¬ 
keeper,  with  whom  he  retired  to  a  corner  of  the  big  build¬ 
ing. 

“It  won’t  go,  Wilkes,”  said  Fred.  “Father  thinks  that 
you  are  as  deeply  involved  in  this  thing  as  any  one  else, 
and  that  you  will  have  to  take  your  chances  with  the  rest.” 

“Does  he  prefer  prosecuting  me  to  the  recovery  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  the  goods?”  Wilkes 
asked,  in  a  half  despairing  tone  of  voice. 

“Oh,  no,”  laughed  Fred :  “he  says  the  goods  can  be  very 
easily  traced;  that  no  package  of  goods  can  pass  over  a 
line  of  railroad  that  cannot  be  traced  to  its  destination  ; 
that  the  records  of  every  shipment  are  kept  at  both  ends. 
But  there  is  a  chance  for  you  to  get  out  of  thL  thing, 
Wilkes,  which  l  will  undertake  to  help  you  in,  and  that  is 
to  give  me  the  names  of  all  those  fellows  who  were  in  that 
plot  to  kill  Terry  and  l  the  other  night.” 

“All  I  know  about  that  is  this,”  said  Wilkes,  “that 
Winters  himself  had  said  to  one  of  the  men  that  they 
would  get  rid  of  you  that  night.  How  it  was  to  be  done  1 
never  heard  ;  but  I  never  once  thought  that  they  were  going 
to  try  to  kill  vou.” 

“Is  that  all  the  light  you  can  throw  on  it?” 

“Yes;  that’s  all  I  know  about  it.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  sec  how  you  can  get  out  of  this  thing, 
Wilke*,  for  my  father  thinks  that  Mr.  Philips.  Winters, 
vou.  Bowman,  and  the  foreman,  are  more  guiltv  .than  anv 
of  the  workmen.  Ho  says  the  workmen  were  on  the  verge 
of  starvation,  with  families  depending  on  them,  and  that 
the  promise  of  supplies  from  tne  store  templed  them  into 
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a  participation  in  f lie  stealing,  and  he  thinks  it  far  more 
important  to  punish  the  ringleaders  than  the  workmen. 19 

“Now,  *ce  here,  Fred  Fearnot,”  said  Wilkes,  in  an  <x-*i 
tremely  desperate  tone  of  voice,  “you  can  r-ave  me  from 
this  thing  if  you  wish  to  do  so.” 

tv  V  t 

“Indeed,  1  cannot,'’  said  Fred,  “because  you  are  already  < 
in  the  hands  of  the  law,  in  the  custody  of  the  sheriff,  but 
even  if  I  could,  why  should  I  do  so,  when  ever  since  I  ar¬ 
rived  out  here,  you  have  been  a  persistent,  sneering  enemy 
of  mine?” 

“Indeed,  I  have  not.” 

“Oh,  but  1  know  better,”  asserted  Fred;  “blit  I  attrib¬ 
uted  it  to  jealousy  on  account  of  the  girls  over  at  the  , 
house.” 

“Well,  1  freely  admit,”  replied  Wilkes,  “that  1  was 
jealous,  but  was  not  conscious  that  I  had  made  any  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  it.  I  had  expected  to  win  Dora  for  a  wife.  W  e 
were  not  engaged,  but  had  been  keeping  company  for  ^ 
nearly  two  years,  and  up  to  the  time  of  your  arrival  never 
doubted  that  I  would  succeed  in  my  efforts  to  win  her.  I  J 
guess  it's  all  over  now,  and  I  have  nothing  more  to  live  tor. 

1  prefer  death  to  disgrace  and  imprisonment,  and  as  you 
are  the  direct  cause  of  it  all,  I'll  end  it  right  here. 

He  thrust  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  drew  it  out  quickly, 
having  an  open  knife  in  his  grasp. 

Before  Fred  was  aware  of  it  he  struck  him  on  the  breast 
with  the  point  of  the  blade.  Fred's  coat  was  buttoned 
tightly  around  his  chest,  and  the  blade  struck  full  in  the 
center  of  a  package  of  more  than  a  dozen  letters.  That f 
alone  saved  his  life.  Before  he  could  strike  the  second 
time  Fred  dealt  him  a  stunning  blow  with  his  fist  in  the 
face  that  stretched  him  at  full  length  on  the  floor.  Then 
he  picked  up  the  knife  and  stood  on  the  defensive. 

Before  Wilkes  could  scramble  to  his  feet  he  was  seized 
by  half  a  dozen  of  the  other  prisoners  and  prevented  from 
doing  further  mischief..  * 

Wilkes'  drew  his  handkerchief  from  a  coat  pocket  and  < 
wiped  the  blood  from  his  face,  without  making  any  expla¬ 
nation.  A  few  minutes  later  he  borrowed  a  knife  from 
one  of  tli  e  men,  and  with  it  ended  his  life.  With  in  three 
minutes  lie  was  dead. 

One  of  the  deputies  carried  the  news  to  Fred,  as  he  was 
explaining  to  his  father  about  the  attempt  on  his  life. 

Thus  ended  Fred’s  connection  with  the  troubles  at  Med¬ 
way,  and  the  next  day  lie  and  Terry  returned  to  New  York 
City,  where,  after  the  holidays,  they  made  preparations  to,r 
return  to  the  An  on  Academy  and  complete  their  course  of 
studies  there. 
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Next  week's  issue  will  contain  "FRED  FEARNOT  < 
AT  AVON  AGAIN ;  OK,  Ills  SECOND  TERM  AT 
SCHOOL.” 


SPECIAL  NOTICE: — All  back  numbers  of  this  weekly 
except  the  following,  are  in  print:  1  to  To.  If  vou  cannot 
obtain  the  ones  you  want  from  your  newsdealer,  -end  tin 
price  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  by  mail,  to  FRANK 
I’OUSEY,  publisher,  168  West  S3d  St..  Now  Yo  n  < 
and  }ou  will  receive  the  copies  you  order  by  return  mail. 
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THE  LION  TAMER’S  VENGEANCE, 

r  «  _ 

By  Alexander  Armstrong. 


>  I  was  for  many  years  (says  M.  Pantin)  employed  in 
the  Zoological  Gardens  of  Paris.  Indeed,  I  may  say  that 
I  greatly  assisted  in  bringing  them  to  perfection.  From 
1862  to  1870  I  had  entire  charge  of  all  the  wild  beasts, 
and  it  was  on  my  orders  that  new  specimens  were  pur¬ 
chased  or  old  ones  disposed  of.  We  had  the  finest  speci- 
irnc-ns  of  lions,  tigers,  leopards  and  panthers  which  money 
could  procure,  and  we  prided  ourselves  on  their  wildness 
and  .savage  dispositions. 

i  In  the  fall  of  1864  I  took  on  as  an  employee  an  Amer¬ 
ican  who  called  himself  George  West.  He  had  some  old 
letter-  of  recommendation  from  Barnum  and  Forepaugh 
a-  a  wild  beast  tamer,  and  at  the  time  he  applied  to  me 
Ik*  was  hard  up  and  discouraged.  He  had  a  wife — a  little 
h;i i.dsome  woman,  who  performed  on  the  trapeze,  and  the 
rvro  had  been  traveling  with  a  French  circus  which  came 
i',  grief.  i  had  no  place  for  the  wife,  but  I  gave  West  a 
.-it nation  in  the  animal  house.  He  was  put  in  charge  of 
cages  containing  the  most  ferocious  lions,  tigers 
'and  leopard-.  Not  one  of  these  animals  had  been  in  cap¬ 
tivity  a  year,  and  all  of  them  had  been  trapped  when 
full  grown. 

are  men  who  exercise  a  magnetic  influence  over 


men.  There  are  men  who  exercise  a  magnetic  influence 
over  wild  beasts.  I  walked  with  West  through  the  ani¬ 
mal  house  after  it  had  been  closed  to  the  public,  and  I 
was  not  two  minutes  in  finding  out  that  he  wTas  the  right 
man  for  the  right  place.  That  each  and  every  beast  rec¬ 
ognized  his  power  was  plain  enough.  We  had  a  big  black 
Bengal  tiger  there  who  displayed  more  ferocity  than  any 
other  beast  I  ever  saw  in  confinement.  Every  day  or  two 
he  would  work  himself  into  such  a  iTenzv  as  to  scare 
everybody  out  of  the  building,  although  he  was  in  a  very 
secure  cage,  and  there  was  no  real  fear  of  his  breaking 
out.  I  have  been  among  wild  animals  since  my  youth, 
and  have  the  reputation  of  knowing  how  to  handle  them, 
but  this  tiger  had  refused  to  bend  to  my  influence.  On 
the  contrary,  he  flew  into  a  frenzy  every  time  I  came  near 
him,  and  my  presence  seemed  to  excite  him  above  that 
of  any  one  else.  As  we  entered  the  house  I  walked  down 
to  the  tiger’s  cage  alone.  He  began  to  growl  and  scream, 
and  make  every  effort  to  get  at  me,  and  this  conduct  soon 
set  the  place  in  an  uproar. 

As  1  retreated  West  walked  to  the  center  of  the  build¬ 
ing  and  shouted,  “Be  quiet!”  in  a  loud  voice.  In  three 
seconds  every  beast  had  ceased  its  noise.  He  walked 
along  the  front  of  the  cages,  and  the  inmates  cither  slunk 
away  in  fear  or  welcomed  him  by  thrusting  their  paws 
through  the  bars.  The  ferocious  old  tiger  actually  rolled 
over  and  over  like  a  playful  kitten,  and  West  took  the 
buncli  of  keys  off  the  hook,  fitted  the  right  one  to  the 
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timer’s  door,  and  while  T  rushed  from  t lie  building  in  ter-  W  lien  they  left  him  alone  after 
ror,  lie  coolly  entered  the  cage  and  sat  down  for  a  visit  closed  to  the  public  he  was  fondling  Satan  tnrough 
with  the  savage  beast.  1  hired  him  at  once  at  his  own  bars  of  the  cage,  and  the  beast  was  unusually  dera 
price,  and  that  night  h<j  was  put  in  charge  of  the  place,  strative.  It  was  remembered  next  day  that  the  tiger  1 
1  should  have  been  glad  to  give  his  wife  a  situation  as  well,  not  been  fed  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours.  I  should 
for  she  seemed  a  lady-like  little  woman,  but  there  was  you  here  what  we  considered  a  curious  circumstance, 
nothing  for  her  to  do.  She  was  with  her  husband  about  .sight  of  either  Mrs.  West  or  Le  Mar  was  enough  to  thr 
the  place  a  good  share  of  the  time  for  the  next  three  Satan  into  a  fury.  It  wasn’t  so  at  first,  but  it  seen 
months,,  and  as  lie  was  getting  salary  enough  to  support  the  beast  divined  that  something  was  wrong,  and  he  es- 
tlicm  comfortably,  there  was  no  cause  to  worry.  jpoused  his  master’s  cause.  For  a  week  prions  to  tha 

West’s  assistant  was  a  man  named  Le  Mar.  Although  night  I  write  of  Le  Mar  hayl  been  compelled  to  keep  out 
he  was  the  drudge,  he  was  a  handsome,  gallant-looking  of  Satan’s  sight,  and  his  fury  was  scarcely  less  at  sight 
fellow,  and  before  six  weeks  had  passed  I  saw  that  he  was  j  the  guilty  wife. 

in  love  with  Mrs.  West.  That  she  returned  the  senti-  |  Well,  after  all  the  attendants  had  departed  and  the  gar- 
meat  was  also  plain  enough  to  several  of  us,  but  the  bus-  'dens  settled  down  for  the  night,  West  let  Satan  out  of  his 
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is  if 


band  seemed  to  be  blind.  After  awhile  all  the  attaches 
of  the  garden  came  to  know  what  was  going  on.  We  all 
looked  upon  West  as  a  dangerous  man  to  arouse,  and, 


cage,  put  a  strap  around  his  neck,  and  then  set  out  for  Ins 


lodgings.  It  was  a  gusty,  rainy  night,  and  but  few  peck 


trians  were  abroad.  Some  of  the  police  must  have  seen* 
knowing  that  lie  must  sooner  or  later  get  his  eyes  open  :  the  pair,  but  the  big  tiger  was  mistaken  for  a  dog.  West's 
to  what  was  going  on,  I  took  occasion  one  day  to  caution  Le  apartment  was  on  the  second  floor  of  a  tenement,  and  tha 


Mar. 


uAh,  yes,  Mr.  Pantin,  I  love  her  and  she  loves  me,”  he 
calmly  replied,  “and  1  fail  to  see  how  the  beast  trainer 
is  to  help  himself.” 

‘‘But  he  will  surely  have  revenge  on  you,”  I  said.  “He 


porteress,  who  was  an  old  woman,  sat  in  her  chair  asleep* 
when  he  came  in,  or  had  so  much  wine  aboard  that  she* 
remembered  nothing.  The  man  went  direct  to  his  rooms, 
and  so  little  fear  did  the  guilty  parties  have  of  him  that 
the  door  was  not  even  locked.  That  they  were  there  was 


is  wrapped  up  in  that  woman,  and  when  he  finds  you  have  a  fact  settled  by  the  lodger  next  door,  who  heard  them 
come  between  them  he  will  make  you  pay  for  it  with  talking  and  singing  just  before  West  came  up.  Several 
your  life.”  •  !  other  lodgers  were  witnesses  to  what  followed.  West; 

“You  must  catch  your  hare  beforp  cooking,”  lie  lauglied,  i  opened  the  door,  uttered  a  peculiar  call  to  Satan,  and  as1 
and  nothing  more  was  said.  ;  the  tiger  sprang  into  the  room  the  man  shut  the  door  and 

West’s  particular  pet  was  the  big  black  tiger.  He  j  down  stairs. 


wasn’t  exactly  black,  but  the  blackest  tiger  1  ever  saw. 
Ho  was  of  great  size,  fully  ten  years  old,  and  could  have 
killed  an  ox  with  a  blow  of  his  paw.  He  had  been  named 
Satan,  and  the  beast  took  to  West  like  a  kitten  to  a  child. 
The  man  hadn’t  been  in  charge  two  weeks  when  he  had 


It  was  a  terrible  revenge.  The  hungry  and  ferocious*' 
beast  made  short  work  of  the  pair.  The  lodgers  heard 
screams  and  shrieks  and  growls  for  a  couple  of  minutes, 
and  then  all  was  over.  Not  Vet,  however.  The  beast  was 

7 

hungry  and  he  proceeded  to  satisfy  his  appetite.  The 


Satan  following  him  about  the  house  at  night  as  docile  as  police  were  notified,  of  course,  and  when  they  crept  up 


you  please,  but  I  didn’t  know  of  this  until  long  after 
ward.  On  several  occasions  lie  took  the  tiger  about  the 
grounds,  and  the  beast  obeyed  his  ever)*  touch  and  word, 
although  not  a  year  from  the  jungles. 


and  listened  at  the  door  they  heard  Satan  frolicking  about 
the  room.  How  to  get  him  was  the  question.  I  was 
sent  for,  more  of  the  police  came,  and  it  was  finally  de^ 
cided  that  the  animal  must  he  shot  to  death.  Next  fore- 


W  cat  had  been  with  me  about  six  months  when  the  end  110011  several  expert  marksmen  stationed  themselves  on  the 


came.  While  he  had  seemed  blind  to  everything,  nothing 
had  escaped  him.  He  realized  all  that  was  going  on,  but 
Le  Mar  and  the  wife  had  not  the  slightest  reason  to  think 
he  suspected  them.  West  was  on  duty  from  noon  to  mid¬ 
night;  Le  Mar  from  midnight  to  noon.  The  American 
hml.  lodgings  about  a  mile  away,  and  we  all  came  to  be 
certain  after  a  while  that  most  of  Le  Mar’s  time  off  was 
passed  with  his  wife.  West  came  to  know  it,  too,  but  the 
knowledge  made  no  change  in  him. 

He  was  just  as  gentle  with  his  wife  and  just  as  kind  to 
his  assistant,  but  all  the  time  he  was  planning  a  terrible 
revenge.  I  think  he  employed  a  xletective  to  keep  track 
of  ]jQ  Mar  until  certain  that  he  was  visiting  his  lodgings. 
Then,  when  no  further  proofs  were  necessary,  West  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  carry  out  his  plans.  Just  off  the  animal  house 
was  a  small  room  in  which  the  man  on  duty  slept.  He 
was  the  only  person  around  the  grounds  on  call  during 
the  night.  On  this  fateful  night  of  which  I  write  We 


roof  of  the  house  adjoining,  and  fired  through  the  windows 
of  the  room.  Others,  stationed  in  the  hall,  fired  through 
the  door,  and  between  them  the  beast  was  finally  slain, 

M  hat  of  West?  I  cannot  tell  you.  If  he  committed 
cide  his  body  was  not  found.  If  he  went  away, 
believe  he  did,  he  carefully  covered  bis  trail  from  tiifl 
police,  although  no  great  effort  was  made  to  hunt  hiia>J 
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down. 


Curious  instructions  as  to  the  manner  of  her  burying 
were  left  behind  by  an  old  lady  at  Stockport  England- 
Her  funeral,  she  directed,  should  be  attended  by  six  of* 
the  best  coaches  Stockport  could  produce  and  *  * 

direction  was  that  after  the  interment  t*  *  * 
should  repair  to  the  best  Tory  hostelry 
to  be  served  with  the  best  rennet  i 


mother 

funeral  party 


which  was  to 
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Tv  Boys  and  Girla 
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CH  VNGING  HO\FY  TRICK  BOX. 

YVith  this  trick  box  you  can 
make  money  change,  from  a 
jenny  into  a  dime  or  vice  versa. 
Also  make  dimes  appear  and  dis¬ 
appear  at  your  command.  Price, 
10c.  each  by  mail,  postpaid. 

It.  F.  LANG, 

1S13  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


SOLID-BREECH  HAMMERLESS  SIDE-EJECTING 


Sure  Safe  Shooting  for  Man  or  Boy — And  a  Simple  Rifle  to  Care  For 


The  Remingt on- UMC  .22  Repeater  is  rifled,  sighted  and  tested  for 
accuracy  by  expert  gunsmiths.  It  shoots  as  you  hold.  The  simple,  im¬ 
proved  safety  ***vice  on  every  Remington- UMC  .22  repeater  never  fails 
SO  work.  Accidental  discharge  is  impossible. 

The  Remington- UMC  .22  Repeater  is  easily  cared  for.  In  taking 
down,  your  fingers  are  your  only  tools.  The  breech  block,  firing  pin 
and  extractor,  come  cut  in  one  piece — permitting  the  barrel  to  be  ai&cned 
from  the  breech. 

The  action  handles  .22  short,  .22  long  or  .22  long  rifle  cartridges— any 
Of  all  at  the  same  time  without  adjustment. 

Remington- UMC — the  perfect  shooting  combination 

REMINGTON  ARMS-UNION  METALLIC  CARTRIDGE  CO.  299  Bro.dwa,,  N.w  York  city 


INDIAN  FINGER  TRAP. 

A  couple  can  be  joined 
together  and  their  strug¬ 
gle  to  be  released  only 
makes  matters  worse.  It 
will  hold  them  as  tight 
as  a  rat-trap,  and  the  more  they  try  to  pull 
away,  the  tighter  it  grips.  Our  traps  are 
•xtra  long.  Price,  10c.  each;  3  for  25c.  by 
mail,  postpaid. 

>  C.  BLUR,  150  W.  62d  St.,  New  York  City. 


THE  JUMPING  BEAN. 
r\  The  funniest  thing 

&  V  out!  You  place  them 

in  a  plate,  and  they 
suddenly  hop  up  Into 
the  air  with  the  moat 
astonishing  a  g  i  1  l.t  y  . 
These  queer  little  fel¬ 
lows  are  guaranteed  to  mystify  the  smartest 
professor  by  their  mysterious  actions.  Nobody 
can  account  for  their  funny  movements.  More 
fun  than  a  circus!  Get  a  few  and  watch  their 
strange  jumps.  Price,  5c.  each,  or  6  for  25c. 
-  by  mail. 

'  M.  O’NEILL,  425  W.  5Gth  St..  N.  Y. 


HINDOO  FLOWER-POT  TRICK 

With  this  trick  you  can  make  a  piant 
grow  right  up  In  a  flower-pot,  before 
the  eyes  of  your  audience.  An  ordinary 
empty  earthen  flower-pot  is  handed  to 
the  spectators  for  examination.  a 
handkerchief  is  then  placfed  over  it,  and 
you  repeat  a  few  magic  words,  and  ! 
wave  your  wand  over  it.  When  the  ! 
handkerchief  is  removed  there  is  a 
beautiful  plant,  apparently  in  full 
bloom,  in  the  pot.  Full  directions  with  I 
each  outfit.  Price,  15  cents  by  mail,  j 
postpaid. 

M.  O'NEILL.  425  W.  5Gth  St.,  N.  Y. 


NOISY  HANDKERCHIEF. 

A  great  deal  of  amusement 
may  be  had  with  this  little 
article.  Jt  imitates  the  blow¬ 
ing  of  the  nose  exactly,  except 
that  the  noise  is  magnified  at 
least  a  dozen  times,  and 
sounds  like  the  bass-horn  in  a  i 
German  band.  This  device  is 
used  by  simply  placing  it  between  the  teeth  1 
and  blowing.  The  harder  the  blow  the  louder 
the  noise.  Price,  10c.  each  by  mail,  postpaid. 
WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  2D  W.  26th  St.,  N.  1. 


BOYS 
GIRLS 
We 

200  pmssi 


Give  Shows! 
Make  Money! 


Girls 

a  silver  iluminum^lhimble 

4  ‘  ""you  out  in*» 


psjgrom; 

MiddreSL  (  Ufl>  posts!  'i  Jordenn 
papers  of  needles*  and  12  thipibler.  —  We  tnsil. 
paid  at  once  Sell-return  our  $1  25. 

Premium  our  Big  200- Book  shows 

Or  car  today — extra  pnze  for  quack 
commission  if  you  prefer 

Caee  All  Yb to  •  ^  •ojra. 

SUPPLY  COtlPANY.  SHu  456  Usnsngabela. 


Wnt 


fly  six  inches  wide. 


ITFFI. 

Also  known  as  a 
Japanese  butterfly.  A 
pleasing  novelty  en¬ 
closed  in  an  envelope. 
When  the  envelope  is 
opened  Fiffi  will  fly 
out  through  the  air 
for  several  yards. 
Made  of  colored  paper 
to  represent  a  butter- 
Price,  10c. 


M.  O'NEILL,  425  W.  56th  St.,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  LUCK  BANKS. 

Ornamental  as  well  as  useful. 
Made  of  highly  nickeled  brass. 
It  held'  just  One  Dellar.  When 
filled  .t  opens  Itself.  Remains 
locked  until  refilled.  Can  be  used 
at  a  watchcharm.  Money  refund¬ 
ed  If  not  satisfied.  Price,  10c. 
by  mail. 

L.  Senarens,  347  Wlnthrop  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Almost  anyone  can  learn  it  at  home.  Small 
cost.  Send  to-day  2-cent  stamp  for  particulars 
and  proof.  O.  A.  SMITH,  Room  DG9  -82S 
Bigelow  St..  Peoria.  111. 


FALSE 
MUSTACHES, 
BEARDS,  ETC. 

Mustaohes  15c.  each,  2 for  25c.;  full  beards  and  side 
whiskers,  75c.  each.  Can  be  had  in  five  colors — gray, 
red,  dark  brown,  light  brown  and  black.  Name  Color 
you  want.  Address  CHAS.  UNGKR,  Dept  6,  310  Union 
Street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


LOTS  OF  FUN  FOE  A  DIME 

S  Ventriloquist  Double  Throat 

Fits  roof  of  ruouth;  always  invisible;  greatest 
thing  yet.  Astonish  and  mystify  your  friends. 
Neigh  like  a  horse;  whine  like  a  puppy;  sing 
like  a  canary,  and  imitate  birds  and  beusts  of 
the  field  and  forest.  Loads  of  fun.  Wonder¬ 
ful  invention.  Thousands  sold.  Price:  only 
10  cents;  4  for  25  cents,  or  12  for  50  cents. 

Double  Throat  Co-Opt.  K  Frenchtown.N.J. 


WE  SHIP  "APPROVAL 

without  a  cent  deposit,  prepay  the  freight 
and  allow  tO  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  <nM 

unheard  o/  prices  and  marvelous  offers 
on  highest  grade  1913  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  ft&ft 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  learn  our  vjonder/ul preposition  oa  5r*l 
sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 

RISER  A8ENTS  STTST’IJ 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bisyclea. 
We  Sell  cheaper  than  any  other  factory. 

_  TIRES,  Coaster-Brake  rear  wheete* 
(Amps,  repair*  and  all  sundries  at  half  usual  prt**a. 
£)o  Not  Wait;  write  today  toe  our  special  offer. 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept-  MS*  OHICA&A 


THE  MAGIC 


A  WONDERFUL  ILLU¬ 
SION.  You  cau  stab  a 
friend.  Your  friend  is 
yri&f-r- ar'-"*- not  injured  in  the  least. 
attaulsEM.  &  it  will  startle  all.  Price 

12c  each,  or  3  for  35c.  CHAS.  UNGKK,  JIG  Union  St,. 
Dept.  6,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


ASTHMA 


BE53Ei>T  tont  to  you  on, 'FREE  TRIAL 
If  it  cures,  send  $1.00;  if  not,  do  i  t 
Give  express  office.  Writ©  today.  XI. U, 

Sterllae,  837  Ohio  Are.,  bidne'e.  Otua 


JAPANESE  WATER  FLOWERS 

Without  exception,  the 
moat  beautiful  and  in-  j  . 

tereatlng  things  on  the  Wizard  KeCCflll E2T 
market.  They  consist 
dozen  dried-up 


Nlckel-pUta*- 
6  In.  long. 
Fat’d. 


8 SI  MYSTERY,  magic  and  fun, 

250  Jokes  and  Diddles,  73  Toasts,  til  Dario 
Tricks.  8  Fortune  Telling  Secrets,  5 
Money-Alaking  Secrets,  22  Funny  Headings.  All  10) 
Postpaid.  CHAS.  UNGKK,  310  Union  Street,  Dept.  6 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


of  a  -  _  - _ 

sprigs,  neatly  encased 
in  handsomely  decorat¬ 
ed  envelopes,  Just  as 
they  are  imported  from  J 
Japan.  Place  one  sprig  ] 
In  a  bowl  of  water, 
and  it  begins  to  exude 
various  bright  tints.  Then  Jt  slowly  opens  out 
j r,.,j  vailous  shapes  of  exquisite  flowers.  They 
urn  of  a,:  colors  of  the  rainbow.  It  Is  very 
u.i  sr,  ■/  to  watch  them  take  form. 

Hrr.all  size.  prJre  5  cent*;  large  alze.  JO 
CfcLts  a  pac kage,  bj  mail,  postpaid 

ij  O'NEILL.  425  W.  66th  St.,  N.  Y. 


LIQUID  PISTOL 


Will  stop  th©  most  vic¬ 
ious  dog  (or  man)  with¬ 
out  permanent  Injury. 

Perfectly  safe  tocarry  withontdangcr 
Of  leakage.  Biros  nod  rociiarg©*  Dy 
palling  tbo  trigger.  Loads  from  any  Liquid. 
cartridges  required.  Over  six  shot*  In ono  loading. 
All  dealers,  or  by  mail,  50c.  Pis  tol  with  rubber  cov¬ 
ered  holster,  55c.  Holsters  separate,  lOc-  Money 
Order  or  U.  B.  stamps.  No  coinc. 

PARKER,  STEARNS  &  CO.,  273  GEORGIA  AYE.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


CACnoO  OR  SNEEZING  POWDER. 

The  greatest  fun-maker  at 
them  all.  A  small  amount 
R frftflin fl I ot  tbls  P»wdcr,  when  blewn 
ln  »  room,  will  cause 
everyone  to  sneeze  without 
anyone  knowing  where  it 
comes  from.  It  is  very  light,  will  fleat  in  the 
air  for  some  time,  and  penetrate  every  nook 
and  corner  of  a  room.  It  is  perfecttly  harm¬ 
less.  Cachoo  is  put  up  ln  bottles,  and  one 
bottle  contains  enough  to  be  used  from  10  to 
15  times.  Price,  by  mail,  10c.  each;  3  for  25a, 
WOLIF  NOVELTY  CO.,  2W  W.  2tttb  St.,  N.  Y. 


* 


NEVT  TE-V-CKNT  FOUNTAIN  PfX 


TICK-MU- OUT 

PUZZLE. 

The  head  la  finished  In 
black  Japan,  and  In  tha 
mouth  Is  a  highly  polished 
steel  ball.  The  puzzle  is 
to  pick  out  the  ball.  Price,  I 
10e.;  a  for  23c.  by  mall,  j 
postpaid. 

M.  O'NEILL, 

425  W.  56th  St.,  N.  Y. 


VANISHING  CIGAR. 

This  cigar  is  made  in 
exact  Imitation  of  a  good 
one.  It  is  held  by  a  rub¬ 
ber  cord  which,  with  the 
attached  safety  pin,  is 
fastened  on  the  inside  of 
the  sleeve.  When  offered 
to  a  friend,  as  it  is  about  to  be  taken,  it  will 
inatantly  disappear. 

i  rice.  10c.  each  by  mail,  postpaid. 
II.  F.  LANG,  1315  Centre  St..  B'klyn,  N.  V. 


m 


BUBBLER. 

T  h  *  greatest 

invention  of  the 
age.  The  box 
contains  a  blow- 
p  i  p  e  of  neatly 
enameled  metal, 
and  five  tablets; 
also  printed  di¬ 
rections  for  play- 
.  ing  numerous 

■oap-bubble  gamer,  such  a  Floating  Bubbles, 
P.epeaters,  Surprise  Bubbles,  Double  Bubbles, 
The  Boxers,  I.ung  Tester,  Supported  Bubbles, 

Ro.ling  Bubbles,  Smoke  Bubbles,  Bouncing 

Bubbles,  and  many  othors.  Ordinary  bubble- 
fclowir.e’,  with  a  pipe  and  soap  water,  are  not 
in  It  with  this  scientific  toy.  It  produces 
larger,  more  beautiful  and  stronger  bubbles 
than  you  can  get  by  the  ordinary  method. 
Tfca  games  are  Intensely  interesting,  too. 

Price,  12c.  by  ms.iL. 

II.  F.  LANG,  1813  Centre  St„  B’klyn,  N.  V. 


PIGGY  IN  A  COFFIN. 

This  is  a  wicked  pig  that 
died  at  an  early  age,  and  here 
he  is  in  his  coffin  ready  for 
sr&feSS  burial.  There  will  be  a  great 
many  mourners  at  his  funeral, 
for  this  coffin,  pretty  as  it 
looks,  is  very  tricky,  and  the  man  who  gets 
St  op*n  will  teel  real  grief.  The  coffin  is  made 
of  metal,  perfectly  shaped  and  beautifully 
lacquered.  The  trick  is  to  open  it  to  see  the 
pig.  The  man  that  tries  it  gets  his  fingers 
and  feelings  hurt,  and  piggy  comes  out  to 
grrunt  at  his  victims.  The  'tibular  end  of  the 
roffln,  which  everyone  (in  trying  to  open) 
presses  inward,  contains  a  needle  which  stabs 
the  victim  in  his  thumb  or  finger  every  time. 
This  is  tha  latest  and  a  very  “impressive” 
trick.  It  can  be  opened  easily  by  anyone  in 
the  secret,  and  as  a  neat  catch-joke  to  save 
yourself  from  a  bore  is  unsurpassed.  Price, 
10c,;  3  for  23c\,  postpaid;  one  dozen  by  ex¬ 
press.  7Gc. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  20  XV.  28th  St.,  N,  Y. 


MAGIC  DIE  BLOCK. 

A  wonderfully  de¬ 
ceptive  trick!  A  solid 
block,  two  inches 
square,  is  made  to  ap¬ 
pear  and  disappear  at 
pleasure.  Borrowing 
a  hat  from  one  of  the 
audience,  you  place 
the  block  on  top,  sliding  a  cardboard  cover 
(which  may  be  examined)  over  it.  At  the 
word  of  command  you  lift  the  cover,  the  block 
is  gone,  and  the  same  instant  it  falls  to  the 
floor,  through  the  hat.  with  a  solid  thud,  or 
Into  one  of  the  spectator’s  hands.  You  may 
vary  this  excellent  trick  by  passing  the  block 
through  a  table  and  on  to  the  floor  beneath, 
or  through  the  lid  of  a  desk  into  the  drawer, 
etc.  This  trick  never  fails  to  astonish  the 
epectaters,  and  can  be  repeated  as  often  as 
desired.  Price,  33c.,  postpaid. 

C.  BEIIR,  130  XX.  62d  St.,  New  York  City. 


TITE  FINGER  THROUGH  THE  HAT. 

Having  borrowed  a  bat  from 
your  friend,  push  your  finger 
k*t*Bu£sf  through  the  crown  of  it,  and  it 
la  seen  to  move  about.  Though 
very  amusing  to  others,  the  owner  of  the  hat 
does  not  see  the  joke,  but  thinks  it  meanness 
to  destroy  his  hat;  yet  when  it  is  returned  it 
k  perfectly  uninjured.  Price,  1  Or.  ouch  by  mail. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  30  W.  2Cth  St.,  N.  Y. 

RAVELLING  JOKE. 

Yards  upon  yards  of  laughs. 
Don’t  miss  it!  Everyone  falls  for 
this  one.  It  consists  of  a  nice  lit¬ 
tle  bobbin  around  which  is  wound 
\C^  a  spool  of  thread.  You  pin  (lie 
bobbin  under  t Ire  lapel  of  your  coat, 
and  pull  the  end  of  the  thread 
through  your  button  hole,  then 
v, 'atoh  your  friends  try  to  pick  the 
piece  of  thread  off  your  coat. 
Enough  said!  Get  one!  Prico,  12c.  each,  by 
mail.  Postage  stamps  taken  same  a3  money. 
H.  F.  LANG,  1315  Centre  St..  B’klyn,  N.  V. 


! 


LATEST  GIANT  TYPEWRITER. 

It  is  strongly 
made,  but  s!mpla  [ 
in  construction,  so 
mat  any  ono  can 
quickly  learn  to  | 
operate  it,  and! 
"/rite  as  rapidly  aa 
the/  would  ,v/  i  t  h  ' 
pen  and  ink.  The 
.  ,  letters  of  the  al¬ 

phabet  most  freouently  used  being  so  grouped 
as  to  enable  one  to  write  rupldty;  ilia  r.utnero 'e, 

1  to  10,  anl  the  punctuation  marks  bring  to¬ 
gether.  With  thlr  machine  you  tnn  •»on  1  let¬ 
ters,  address  onvelop.-s,  make  out  hUl3,  end 
do  almost  any  kind  of  work  not  requiring  a 
large,  expensive  machine.  With  each  type¬ 
writer  we  send  a  tube  of  ink  and  full  instruc¬ 
tions  for  using  the  machine.  Price  complete, 
Ml. lift,  Iit  express, 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO..  *V  W.  ««th  St..  N.  I 


LITTLE  GIANT  MICROSCOPE. 

This  powerful  little  instrument 
is  made  of  oxidized  metal.  It 
stands  on  two  supports  made 
the  exact  length,  to  get  a  sharp, 
1-inch  focus  on  the  object  to  be 
magnified.  There  is  a  high- 
powered  lens  of  imported  glass 
mounted  in  the  circular  eye-piece.  It  can  be 
used  to  detect  impurities  in  liquids,  for  ex¬ 
amining  cloths,  or  to  magnify  any  object  to 
enormous  size.  Can  be  carried  in  the  vest 
pocket.  Price,  6c.  each,  postpaid. 

M.  O'NEILL,  423  XV.  56th  St.,  N.  Y. 


SLICK  TRICK  PENCIL, 

This  one  is  a  hummer!  It  18 
to  all  appearances  an  ordinary, 
but  expensive  lead  pencil,  with 
nickel  trimmings.  If  your  friend 
wants  your  pencil  for  a  moment, 
hand  it  to  him.  When  ha  at¬ 
tempts  to  write  with  it,  the  end 
Instantly  turns  up,  and  he  cannot 
write  a  stroke. 

Price,  10c.,  postpaid. 

II.  F.  LANG. 

1815  Centre  St..  B’kl.vn,  N.  Y. 


IMITATION  FLIES. 

Absolutely  true  to  Nature!  A 
dandy  scarf-pin  and  a  rattling  good 
joke.  It  is  impossible  to  do  these 
pins  Justice  with  a  description.  You 
have  to  see  them  to  understand  how 
lifelike  they  are.  When  people  see 
them  on  you  they  want  to  brush 
them  off.  They  wonder  "why  that 
fly  sticks  to  you”  ao  persistently. 
This  is  the  most  realistic  novelty  ever 
put  on  the  market.  It  is  a  distinct 
ornament  for  anybody's  necktie,  and 
a  decided  joke  on  those  who  try  to 
i  b-wn)  chase  it. 

Price,  10c.  by  mail  postpaid. 
WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  20  W.  26th  St..  X.  Y. 

THREE  COIN  REGISTER  BANK 

One  of  latest  atid  best 
UOTislth  t»  on  the  market.  It 
acids  and  registers  Nickels, 
Dimes  and  Quarters  put 
through  the  same  slot.  It 
holds  coins  to  the  amount 
of  Ten  Dollars,  and  then 
opens  itself  automatically. 
One  lever  action  does  all  the 
work.  Other  banks  only 
hold  one  kind  of  coin, 
whereas  this  one  takes  three 
kinds.  The  three  com  bank 
is  handsomely  finished,  is 
guaranteed  mech'inicnlly  perfect,  operates  with  ease 
and  accuracy,  and  docs  net  get  out  of  order. 

Price,  by  express.  $1  .OO 
II.  F.  LANG.  1815  Centre  St..  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


RUBBER  TACKS. 

They  come  six  in  a  box. 
A  wonderful  imitation  of 
the  real  tack.  Made  of 

rubber.  The  box  in  which 
they  come  is  the  ordinary 
tack  box.  This  is  n  great 
parlor  entertainer  and  you 
can  piny  a  lot  of  tricks 

with  the  tacks.  Place  them 

In  the  paint  of  your  hand, 
point  upward.  Then  siap 
the  other  hand  o\er  the 

,,  tucks  nnd  It  will  seem  as 

v  y  ,ar*  ™minittlng  suicide.  dr  you  cun 
show  the  tn<  i's  ami  then  put  them  in  your 
mouth  and  chew  them,  making  believe  you 
nave  swallowed  them.  You.  frier  J*  wj;j  think 

ZvXiku0.!?  Then,  ajMe.  can 

f  ‘‘libit  the*  taevs  and  then  cuh  klj  p  ish  r., 

"  £ul,,mchr*l{  .“* * * * v  f'-d  «*boCy  fse'B  cheek  u;  ^ 
they  will  shriek  with  *eur.  AtSotut.  lv  harm* 
lees  ar.d  n  vjry  practical  and  funny  joke. 
I  rice  by  mal’,  10c.  n  box  of  6  tacks;  8  for  23o 

UOLIi  NOVELTY  CO..  *i )  \\ .  20th  St..  N.  Y.* 


One  of  the  rroat  peculiar  and  mystifying 
pens  on  the  market.  It  require*  no  ink.  Ail 
you  have  to  do  is  to  dip  it  in  water,  and  It 
will  write  for  an  Indefinite  period.  The  secret 
can  only  be  learned  by  procuring  one,  and  you 
can  make  it  a  source  of  both  pleasure  ar.d 
amusement  by  claiming  to  your  friends  what 
It  can  do  and  then  demonstrating  the  fact. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  good  pen,  lit  for  p.actical  u*e, 
and  will  never  leak  Ink  into  your  pocket,  as  a 
defective  fountum  pen  might  do. 

Price,  10c.  each  by  mail. 

«  WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  20  W.  2(ith  bt..  N.  Y. 

SLIDE  THE  PENCIL. 

The  pencil  that  keeps  them 
guessing.  Made  of  wood  and 
lead  Just  like  au  ordinary  pen¬ 
cil,  but  when  your  victim  starts 
to  write  with  it — presto!  the 
lead  disappears.  It  is  so  con¬ 
structed  that  the  slightest  pres¬ 
sure  on  thg  paper  makes  the 
lead  slide  into  the  wood.  Very 
funny  and  a  practical  joke. 

Price,  10c.  each  by  mail,  postpaid;  3  for  25c. 

II.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


BLACK-EYE  JOKE. 

New  and  amusing  Joker.  The 
victim  is  told  to  hold  the  tube 
close  to  his  eye  so  as  »to  exclude 
all  light  from  the  buck,  and  tnen 
to  remove  the  tube  until  pictures 
appear  In  the  center.  In  trying 
to  locate  the  pictures  he  will  re- 
__  ceive  the  finest  black-eye  you  ever 
sawr.  We  furnish  a  small  box  of 
blackening  preparation  with  each 
tube  so  the  Joke  can  be  used  in¬ 
definitely.  Those  not  in  the  trick 
,  •  ,  ,  will  be  caught  every  time.  Abso¬ 

lutely  harmless.  Price  by  mall  15c.  each: 
2  for  25c. 

IVOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St..  N.  Y. 
PIN  MOUSE. 

It  is  made  of  cast  metal  and 
has  the  exact  color,  shape  and 
sizo  ot  a  live  mouse.  Pinned  on 
your  or  somebody  else’s  clothes, 
will  have  a  startling  effect  upon 
.  -  ,  .  the  spectators.  The  screaming 

fun  had  by  this  little  novelty,  especially  in  tha 
presence  of  ladies,  is  more  than  can  be  im¬ 
agined.  If  a  cat  happens  to  be  there,  there’* 
no  other  fun  to  be  compared  with  it 

Price,  10c.  each  by  mail,  postpaid;  3  for  25c. 
II.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  bt.,  B’kl.vn,  N.  Y. 

TRICK  CIGARETTE  BOX. 

This  one  is  a  corker!  Get  a 
box  right  away,  if  you  want  to 
have  a  barrel  of  joy.  Here’s  th® 
secret:  It  looks  like  an  ordi¬ 

nary  red  box  of  Turkish  ciga¬ 
rettes.  But  it  contains  a  trig¬ 
ger,  under  which  you  place  a 
paper  cap.  Offer  your  friend  a 
smoke  and  he  raises  the  lid  of 
the  box.  That  explodes  the  cap, 
and  if  you  are  wise  you  will  get 
out  of  sight  with  the  box  before 
he  gets  over  thinking  he  was 
shot.  Price,  15c.,  postpaid. 

C.  BEHK,  150  XV.  G2d  St.,  New  York  City. 

LIGHTNING  TRICK  BOX. 

A  startling  and  pleasing  illu¬ 
sion!  “The  ways  of  the  world  are 
devious.”  says  Matthew  Arnold, 
but  the  ways  of  the  Lightning 
Trick  Box  when  properly  handled 
are  admitted  to  be  puzzling  and 
uncertain.  You  take  off  the  lid 
and  show  your  friends  that  it  is 
full  of  nice  candy.  Replace  the 
lid.  when  you  can  solemnly  assure 
your  friends  that  you  can  Instantly  empty  th® 
box  in  their  presence  without  opening  it;  and 
taking  off  the  lid  again,  sure  enough  the  candy 
lias  disappeared.  Or  you  can  change  the 
candy  into  a  piece  of  money  by  following  the 
directions  sent  with  each  box.  This  is  th® 
neatest  and  best  cheap  trick  ever  invented. 
Price,  only  10c.;  3  Tor  23c.,  mailed,  postpaid. 

M.  O’NEILL.  423  IV.  3Gth  8t..  N.  Y. 


WIUSTLEPHONE 

This  is  one  of  t  b  • 
gieatest  musical  in¬ 
struments  ever  Invent¬ 
ed.  It  is  made  entirely 
of  metal  and  Is  almost 
invisible  when  In  us*. 
With  it.  In  a  few  mo¬ 
ments.  you  can  learn 
.  to  p'jv  »|{  kinds  of 

tune*,  have  lots  of  fun.  pleste  and  amvr* 
your  friends  and  make  tome  tnoner.  too  Fine 
for  either  s  mg  or  pivno  accompaniment  or 
by  Itself  alone.  You  place  th-  whltt!ephon« 
In  the  mouth  with  half  circle  out.  place  end 
of  tonsae  to  rounded  part  and  blow  gently 
the  lips.  A  few  trial*  will  ®na- 
pUy  n:  y  tune  tr  air. 

•  *r»«  bv  mail,  p  'st -raid 
G-U  bt.  New  Vyrd  City, 


n,  if  to  cool 
bie  one  to  play 
l’t  ice  H  rent 
C.  Uliltl'.,  160  U. 


o 
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WORK  AND  WIN 


THINGS  OF  INTEREST. 


The  common  punishment  of  decapitation  in  China  is 
considered  to  be  the  most  severe  of  all  punishments.  This, 
to  a  Chinaman,  is  the  greatest  disaster  which  could  possibly 
happen  to  him.  He  would  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths, 
each  more  cruel  than  the  other,  if  he  could  only  retain  a 
perfect  body  to  the  end.  He  believes  that  after  death  he 
goes  into  the  “dark  land,”  where  life  is  continued  much 
as  it  is  in  this  world.  He  believes  that  if  he  is  deprived 
of  his  head  he  will  become  a  headless  ghost  and  be  doomed 
to  perpetual  sorrow.  Should  he.  wish  to  marry,  no  woman 
would  ever  dream  of  taking  a  man  without  a  head.  His 
hands  might  grasp  the  c.hopstickB,  but  there  would  be  no 
mouth  to  receive  the  food.  He  would  never  be  able  to  find 
his  road  anywhere,  and  the  shades  in  that  mysterious  land 
would  start  with  terror  from  him  as  he  groped  his  way 
through  the  shadows.  Give  any  Chinese  criminal  a  choice 
between  decapitation  and  any  of  the  most  cruel  deaths, 
and  he  will  instantly  choose  the  latter. 


Deafness  is  more  common  in  cold  countries  than  in 
*  warm  climates,  the  ear  being  very  sensitive  to  atmos¬ 
pheric  changes. 

A  sign  with  letters  one  hundred  feet  high  is  to  be  seen 
on  the  shore  of  the  Columbia  river  near  Beverly,  in  the 
State  of  Washington. 

Two  small  carver  ribs  within  the  spout  of  a  new  anti- 
fsplashing  faucet  prevent  the  water  spattering  as  it  issues, 

I  no  matter  what  the  pressure. 

B  On  chewing  small  pieces  of  apple  or  onion,  it  is  only 
when  the  nose  is  not  closed  that  the  one  can  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  other.  Here  the  supposed  difference  of 
taste  is  really  a  difference  of  smell. 

i  After  waiting  for  two  years  for  the  return  of  her  miss¬ 
ing  son  Robert,  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Jones  of  Cleveland,  at  her 
j  death,  converted  one-fifth  of  her  estate,  $1,000,  into  a  trust 
\  fund  for  him  if  he  ever  returns  home. 

Every  little  while  the  French  farmer  or  peasant  sends 
a  few  francs  as  savings  to  his  banker  in  Paris  or  some 
other  city.  The  banker  holds  the  fund  till  there  is 
enough  to  buy  a  bond  or  some  other  security,  when  it  is 

*  hipped  to  the  farmer  or  peasant  and  goes  into  the  fam- 
|  ily  collection.  The  French  savings  bank  is  the  stocking, 
|>and  it  is  stuffed  with  securities  from  all  over  the  world. 

b  I 

Among  the  many  works  carried  out  by  the  late  Sir 
J  ihn  Aird  is  the  most  oddly  named  bridge' in  the  world. 
This  is  in  Peru  on  the  railway  from  Lima  to  Oroya,  span¬ 
ning  a  deep  and  precipitous  chasm  over  500  feet  wide 
and  resting  on  three  gigantic  piers.  Many* *  of  the  men 
,  the  work  were  ex-sailors,  whose  training 

T  f  le.l  them  to  work  at  dizzy  heights.  Although  the 
work  was  necessarily  of  a  most  dangerous  character,  there 
fwr>re  comparatively  few  accidents.  But  an  epidemic  of 
I!*  bubonic  plague  broke  out.  So  the  bridge  was  officially 
1  r/'tt  - ten'-c  p::ont e  do  las  Verrugas,  or  Bridge  of  Trouble, 
l  name  which  it  still  retain3. 


A  FEW  SMILES, 


Wear}’ — A  dog  is  one  o’  the  few  animals  that’ll  follow 
a  man.  Walker — Yes;  one  was  follerin’  me  yesterday  £o 
fast  I  could  hardly  keep  ahead  of  it. 

“What  is  a  man-of-war?”  said  a  teacher  to  his  class. 
“A  cruiser,”  was  the  prompt  response.  “What  makes  it 
go?”  “Its  crew,  sir,”  “Who  go  with  it?”  “Its  crew, 
sir.” 

“What’s  that  man  at  the  other  table  laughing  so  much 
about?”  “Because  he  bought  a  horse  cheap.”  “And 
what’s  the  other  fellow  giggling  about?”  “Why,  he’s  the 
man  that  sold  the  horse.” 

I  don’t  see  why  you  women  always  want  a  house  full  of 
closets,”  remarked  Crabshaw  to  his  wife.  “I  know,  dad,” 
replied  little  Johnnie,  speaking  up.  “It’s  so  they  cun 
always  have  a  new  place  to  hide  the  jam.” 

% 

Physician — Young  lady,  you  say  you  had  eleven  dishes 
of  ice  cream,  four  soda  waters  and  a  ham  sandwich.  Can 
you  wonder  why  you  are  sick?  Young  Lady  (feebly)  — 
It  must  have  been  the  ham  sandwich,  I  suppose. 

“Doctor,  I’ve  tried  everything  and  I  can't  get  to  sleep,” 
complained  the  voice  at  the  other  end  of  the  telephone. 
“Can’t  you  do  something  for  me?”  “Yes,”  said  the  doc¬ 
tor,  kindly.  “Just  hold  the  wire  and  I’ll  sing  you  a  lulla¬ 
by.” 

>  s  w 

Johnnie,  a  bright  boy  of  six  years,  while  being  fixed  up 
for  school,  observing  his  little  overcoat  much  the  worse 
for  wear,  and  having  more  mended  places  than  he  ad¬ 
mired,  turned  quickly  to  his  mother,  and  asked :  “Ma,  is 
pa  rich?”  “Yes,  very  rich,  Jennie;  he  is. worth  two  mill¬ 
ions  and  a  half.”  “What  in,  ma  ?”  “Oh,  he  values  you  at 
one  million,  me  at  one  million,  and  baby  at  half  a  million.” 
Johnnie,  after  thinking  a  moment,  said :  “Ma,  tell  papa  to 
eell  the  baby,  and  buy  us  some  clothes.” 


“SECRET  SERVICE" 

708  The  Bradys  aud  tbe  False  Kev;  or.  The 
Secret  of  the  Sate  Deposit  Vault. 

7t*o  The  Hi.niya  Held  in  Bondage;  )r,  Track¬ 
ing  «  BaukeF*  Treasure. 

710  The  Bradys  and  the  Twin  Doctors;  >r, 

The  Mysterious  [louse  at  High  wood 

711  'lb  -  ntuu.vs  i >o.v  Ferret;  or.  After  a  De- 

faultinji  Cashier. 

712  '1  he  1 ;» a«.j s  and  the  Fire  Fiends;  or. 

Trailing  the  'Tenement  Gang. 

713  The  Bradys  M.ssing  Clew  ;  or.  The 

Million  That  Came  By  express. 

714  The  Bradys  and  the  Big  Red  Ruby;  or, 

The  Old  Pawnbrokers  Seciet. 


715  The  Bradys  and  the  Stolen  Despatch  ;  or. 
On  Special  Secret  Service. 

71G  The  Bradys  and  the  Marked  $1,000  Bill; 
or,  The  Mystery  of  the  Marsh 

717  The  Bradys  and  the  Bronze  Idol;  or. 

Tracking  a  Chinese  Treasure. 

718  The  Bradys  aud  the  Sales  01  rl  :  or,  A 

Six-days'  Search  in  the  Slums. 

710  The  Bradys'  lleadies3  "Terror"  ;  or.  The 
Mystery  of  the  Haunted  Mill. 

720  The  Bradys  and  the  Gunmen  ;  or,  Break¬ 

ing  Up  an  Fast  Side  Feud. 

721  The  Bradys  in  Peril;  or.  Solving  a  * 

'  Strange  Case.  ’  I 


722  The  Bradys  Yellow  Foe;  or.  In  the  'J  cn- 

nels  of  Chinatown. 

723  The  Bradys  After  the  Loan  Sharks;  or. 

Helping  a  I’oor  Boy. 

724  The  Bradys  and  the  Spy  ;  or,  Trapping  a 

False  Inspector. 

725  The  Bradys'  Battle  for  Gold ;  or,  Kx- 

posiug  a  Dead  Man's  Secret. 

726  The  Bradys  and  the  Tiger  Tamer ;  or. 

The  Clew  in  the  Green  Box. 

727  Told  by  the  Ticker;  or.  The  Two  K'ng 

Bradys  on  a  Wall  Street  Case. 

■  728  The  Bradys  After  a  Million  ;  or,  Their 
Chase  to  Save  An  Heiress. 


•THE  LIBERTY  BOYS  OF  ’76” 

0u7  1  he  Liberty  Boas  Tricking  the  Tories; 

or.  Saving  General  t'utuam. 

OUS  The  B.ueity  Buys  at  Trinity  Fire;  or. 

Capturing  a  U.iiigoious  spy 
60 b  The-  i“i  i-rty  Boys  iielu.ng  \\  ushiugton  , 
or,  *^i».;a  \\  oik  ul  Whue  Marsh, 
dlo  1  he  l.iut-iiy  Boys  Yoi.ag  Scoiu ;  or, 
fighting  tile  r.cucoat  Uuiuera. 

611  The  liberty  Boys  in  Frog  swamp;  or. 

Geutial  Marion  s  Daring  Deed. 

612  i  ho  L  lUefty  Boys  on  the  Bonier ;  or, 

f.XposiU  lu  .»i  any  Peril*. 

013  The  Liberty  Boys'  Nerve  ;  or,  Not  Afraid 
of  tlie  kiug  a  Minions. 


614  The  Liberty  Boys'  Defiance;  or,  Catch 

and  Hang  Us  if  You  Can.” 

615  The  Liberty  Boys  to  the  Rescue  ;  or,  A 

Host  Within  Themselves. 

616  The  Liberty  Boys'  Narrow  Fscape  ;  or,  A 

Neck-and-Neck  llnce  With  Death. 

617  The  Liberty  Boys'  1’luck  ;  or.  Undaunted 

by  Odds. 

618  The  Liberty  Boys'  I'eril  ;  or,  Threatened 

PToni  All  Sides. 

Cl!)  The  Liberty  Boys’  Luck ;  or,  Fortune 
Favors  the  Brave. 

G20  The  liberty  Boys  Trap  ;  or,  What  They 
Caught  In  It. 


621  The  Liberty  Boys  Puzzled;  or.  The 

Tories’  Clever  Scheme. 

622  The  Liberty  Boys'  Great  Stroke:  or. 

Capturing  a  British  Man  of  War. 

623  The  Liberty  Boys  Trapped  ;  or.  The 

Beautitui  Tory. 

624  The  Liberty  Boys'  Mistake ;  or.  What 

Might  Have  Been. 

625  The  Liberty  Boys'  Fine  Work  ;  or,  Doing 

Things  Up  Brown. 

626  The  Liberty  Boys  at  Bay ;  or.  The 

Closest  Call  of  All. 

027  The  Liberty  Boys  on  Their  Mettle ;  or, 
Making  it  Warm  tor  the  Redcoats. 


"PLUCK  AN1)  LUCK" 
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746  The  Boy  Scouts  of  the  Susquehanna;  or, 
The  Youug  Heroes  of  me  Wyoming 
Valiev.  B>  an  F)id  Scout. 

Lost  Ua  a  Whaler  .  or,  A  Boy  Captain's 
rust  Cruise.  By  Capt.  Thus.  li.  Wii- 

tJtl. 

The  Treasurer's  Son  ;  or,  Fighting  the 
itan.roau  Sharks.  By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 
The  Boy  Silver  t\:ug  ,  or,  The  Mystery 
of  iwo  laves.  By  Allyn  Draper. 

The  Boy  of  lilt  Bust-ie.  A  Story  of 
the  L’  reach  iteigu  or  Terror.  By  Gen  1 
Jas.  A.  Gordon, 


748 

741) 

750 


751  Dave  and  the  Diamond  ;  or,  The  Boy 
Who  Came  From  Brazil.  By  Berton 
Bertrew. 


752  The  Boy  Mayor;  or,  Building  Up  a 

Town.  By  liichard  II.  Montgomery 

753  The  Cape  Nome  Boys;  or,  in  Charge  of 

$>lO,Ou‘j,oc>U  in  Gout.  By  Allan  Arnold. 

754  The  Floating  School  ;  or,  Dr.  Bireham's 

Bad  Boys  Academy.  By  Howard 
Austin. 

755  Doctor  Dick  ;  or,  Ten  Weeks  on  Lunatic 

island.  By  Allan  Draper. 

750  A  City  in  the  Clouds;  or,  The  Balloon 


“FAME  &  FORTUNE  WEEKLY 


30U  Working  the  Money  Market ,  or.  The 
Deuis  oi  a  Wall  surest  .my. 

SOI  The  Buy  Gold  King  ;  or.  The  Greatest 
yriiit  tu  the  Wor.d. 

202  A  Young  Broker's  money  ;  or,  Trapning 
the  SHarpcrs  Ul  \v  ail  Street. 

3C3  Dona)  s  ii.iU  cents,  or,  croui  Casa  Boy 
to  Farmer. 

*■04  Juiituy,  die  Uihce  Boy;  or,  A  Plucky 
Ivan  teueet  Plunger, 

36^  Always  ciu  Time,  or,  ’i  he  Perils  Of  a 
Young  Mail  Conti  actor. 


300  The  Missing  Bonds-;  or,  A  Lucky  Boy  in 
Wall  Street.  ‘ 

307  Hunting  nor  Treasure;  or.  The  Pirate's  1 
Chest  Of  Gold. 

208  $10,000  Rewind,  or.  The  Fortune  Of  a 
Bank  Clerk. 

360  Bougnt  at  Auction ;  or,  The  Bid  That 
Led  to  iiickes. 

370  The  Young  Copper  King;  or.  The  Boy 

Who  Bent  mo  Lund. 

371  Ka*pn,  ik  importer  ,  or,  The  Mystery  of 

/assignment  .so.  iu 

372  A  Lutcixy  rusu  ,  or,  The  Nerve  of  a  Wat. 

Street  Umce  Boy. 


“WILD  WEST  WEEKLY” 


618  Young  Wild  West  Defending  a  Bauch; 


or,  Bes.eged  by  Cattle  Bustiers. 


or. 


618  Yeung  Wild  West  and  the  Miners  Trap; 
or,  Anetia's  Great  Snot. 

520  Young  Wild  \\  esc  at  .  Ace  High  Fair 
The  Liveliest  Tune  on  ifeeord. 

621  Young  Wild  W  est's  Bisky  ltide ; 

Arietta  a. id  ihe  GuJcU  dang. 

622  Young  W  nu  *A  esl  s  i/uenssm  Band 

'1  lie  Slieriil  s  i».g  Mistake. 


524 


0.0 


or. 


or, 


023  Youug  Wild  West's  Double  Triumph  ;  or. 
Arietta  Saving  the  Flag. 

Young  Wild  W’est  aud  Cowboy  Jack"; 

or.  Spoiling  a  itanch  Haiti. 

Young  \ >  iid  West  s  Umy  Chance ;  or. 

Ariettas  Quick  Turovv. 

Young  Wnd  West’s  Desperate  Charge, 
or,  The  bkot  mat  Beat  the  Bedsnins 

527  Young  u  ilu  W  est  At  FtOlU-Dusl  i-  . 

or.  Arietta  anu  tile  Secret  Baua 

528  Youug  Wild  West  iu  Danger:  or,  Help- 


520 


i  o  < 


or,  From  Newsboy 
Richard  K.  Mont- 


758 
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700 
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That  Came  Down  on  the  Farm.  By 
Berton  Bertrew. 

A  Boy  Who  Would  ; 
to  Merchant.  By 
gomery. 

Sandy  aud  Slim  ;  or,  The  Boy  Detectives 
Caliphat.  By  Howaid  Austin. 

Captain  Jim  and  Pilot  Joe;  or.  The 
itival  Steamboats  of  Crooked  Lake.  By 
Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

Peter,  the  Wild  Boy ;  or,  Lost  on  the 
"Mountains  of  the  Moon.”  By  ALan 
Arnold. 

Governor  Gus  ;  or,  The  War  on  No-Man's 
Isiand.  By  Allyn  Draper. 


374 

375 

376 

377 

378 
371) 


The  Itace  for  Gold ;  or.  After  an  Aztec 
Treasure. 

Tipped  to  Win  ;  or,  The  Wall  Street 
Messenger  W  ho  Made  a  Fortune. 

The  .  Boy  Salesman  ;  or.  Out  uu  the 
Load  For  Success. 

A  Young  Money  Broker;  or,  Striking 
■“Luck  iu  Wall  Street. 

Tiie  Way  to  t  ame  ,  or,  The  Success  of  a 
Young  Dmmuust. 

Iu  the  Money  u«,un;  or.  The  Luck  of 
Two  Wall  Street  Cnuius. 

A  Golden  Treasmc  ;  or,  The  Mystery  of 
Au  uiu  Trunk. 


521)  Youug  Wild  West  aud  the  "Dutchman's" 
Cia.m  ;  or,  Arietta  Deituding  Her  Hire. 

530  Young  W  wd  West  Taming  the  F  ow- 

l'Unchers  ,  or,  rue  iiaru  e  .o,\u  of  ijinl 
'tan  uvanch. 

531  Young  W  .id  West  After  the  '  Vultures;” 

or,  Arietta  <n.u  lue  Banu  of  leu. 

532  Young  Wild  VvTsi  Failing  me  Two  Gun 

Man:  or.  Saving  a  bii^nuT  Bile. 

533  Youug  Wild  W'tsr's  Rustler  Bound  Up; 

or.  Arietta's  Fan  lor  neip. 


iug  the  Trapped  Cavalrymen. 

i*  or  pa.n  l>\  all  newstieaiei  s,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  pi  ice,  5  cents  nec  coffy,  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  by 
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Fred  Fearnot  Lost  In  the  Snow  :  or.  After  Big  Game  In  the  North 
Fred  Fearnot's  Return  to  the  Stage,  or.  Flaying  ilia  Best  l*an 
Fred  Fearnot  aud  "Skating  Sam'  .  or,  Trimming  the  Top  Notchera 
Fred  l  earnot  s  Bough  Bide,  or,  over  the  Uoekiea  on  Horseback 
Fred  Fearnot  and  "Snow  Shoe  Sam  or.  Four  Days  In  a  Blizzard 
Fred  Fearnot  a  Boy  Enemy  ,  or,  Showtig  Him  Bight  From  Wrong. 
Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Switch  Boy  .  or.  Downing  a  Bailroad  Dang 
Fred  Fearnot  at  Black  Bayou  ;  or.  Lost  in  the  Great  Swamp 
Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Forger:  or.  Saving  a  Wayward  Youth. 
Fred  Fearnot  After  the  River  Roughs,  or.  The  Water  Front  Mystery. 
Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Dwarf;  or,  Standing  Up  for  tne  Weak. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  "Little  Nell”;  or,  The  Waif  of  the  Bowery. 

Fred  Fearnot  s  Young  Nine;  or.  The  Opening  (lame  of  Baseball 
Fred  Fearnot  and  the  River  Pilot  ;  or.  Downing  the  Mississippi 
Blacklegs. 

Fred  Fearnot  in  the  Box  ;  or.  The  Throw  that  Won  the  Game 
Fred  Fearnot  as  Fire  Chief  :  or.  Saving  a  Town  from  the  Flames 
Fred  Fearnot  Behind  the  Bat  :  or.  Bringing  Home  the  Runs. 
Fred  Fearnot  at  the  Throttle ;  or  Beating  the  Train  Robbers. 
Fred  Fearnot  Striking  it  Rich  ;  or.  The  New  Find  at  Coppertown. 
Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Cattlemen  ;  or.  Hot  Times  at  Canyon  Castle 
Fred  Fearnot’s  Curious  Curve;  or,  Getting  Onto  New  Tricks. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Sure  Shot;  or,  The  Aim  That  Saved  a  Life. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Hard  Hitting;  or.  Batting  Out  a  Victory. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Canoe  Race;  or.  Six  Days  at  a  Summer  Camp. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Daring  Swim;  or.  The  Mystery  of  Whirlpool  Rapids. 
Fred  Fearnot’s  Base  Running;  or,  Fast  Work  on  the  Diamond. 
Fred  Fearnot’s  Hunt  for  a  Wild  Man;  or.  The  Terror  of  the 
Woods. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  "Reckless  Bob;”  or.  Backing  a  Boy  Champion. 
Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Rowdy  Player;  oi.  Warm  Work  on  the 
Diamond. 


For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on 
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ID  W  I  1NT 


Old  Friend 
Cliff  Myst cry. 
or.  The  Beat  Game  of  IM 


Reforming  a 
Lively  Timea 
;  or,  Winding 
or.  Holding 


Drunkard 
at  the  Bra»b. 
Up  tb**  league 


Fred  Fearnot  In  Vaudeville ,  or.  Helping  Out  an 
Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Face  of  Fire;  or,  I  he  Great 
Fred  Fearnot a  Young  Backatop ; 

Seaaon.  * 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Tippler;  or, 

Fred  Feurnot'a  Life  Savers ;  or, 

Fred  Fearnot's  Post  Season  Games ; 

Fred  Fearnot  and  Engineer  Ed; 

W reckers 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Breaker  Boy 
Burning  Mine. 

Fred  Fearnot's  Cross-Country  Champions ;  or.  Great 
Track  and  Field  ..  . 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Boy  Trappers;  or,  Lost  In  the  Big  Woods 
Fred  Fearnot's  Football  Game;  or,  Swift  Work  On 
Fred  Fearnot  and  "Daring  Dick” .  or.  The  Boy 
Things. 


Up  the  Tram 

or.  Four  Days  Fighting  a 


Sport  Od 


the  6r  dirnn 
Who  Could  Do 


Fred  Fearnot’s  Winning  Kick;  or.  The  Rival  Elevens  of  Roekport. 
Fred  Fearnot  and  the  River  Men;  or.  Rough  Life  On  the  Mies  » 


728 
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D.  T.  Mystery, 
in  the  Flames, 
the  Steamboat 


731 

732 


or.  Beating 
or.  The  Boy  Engineer  of 


sippi. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  Messenger  10  ;  or.  The  Great  A. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Fire  Waif  ;  or,  Brave  Work 
Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Marked  Card  ; 

Gamblers. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  .Mail  Train  MaR 
Nerve. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Mountain  Men  ; 

Mine. 

Fred  Fearnot,  Detective;  or,  Balking  a _ _ _ 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Daring  Rescue;  or,  A  Hero  in  Spite  of  Himself. 

735  Fred  Fearnot  's  Narrow  Escape;  or,  The  Plot  that  Failed. 

736  Fred  Fearnot  at  Avon  Again;  or,  His  Second  Term  at  School. 

receipt  of  price,  5  cents  per  copy,  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  by 
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or.  The  Secret  of  the  Silver 
Desperate  Game. 


168  West  23d  St.,  New  York^-’ 
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of  our  weeklies  and  cannot  procure  them  from  newsdealers,  they  can  be  obtained  from  this  office  direct.  Write  out  and 
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No.  I.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUAl  AND 
DREAM  BOOK. — Containing  the  great  oracle 
of  human  destiny;  also  the  true  meaning  of 
almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with 
charms,  ceremonies,  and  curious  games  of 
cards. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS.— The  great 
book  of  magic  and  card  tricks,  containing  full 
Instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks  of 
the  day.  also  the  most  popular  magical  Illu¬ 
sions  as  performed  by  our  leading  magicians; 
every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book. 

No.  3.  IlOW  TO  FLIRT.— The  arts  and 
wiles  of  flirtation  are  fully  explained  by  this 
little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and 
hat  flirtation.  It  contains  a  full  list  of  the 
language  and  sentiment  of  flowers. 

No.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of 
this  little  book  Tt  contains  full  instructions 
In  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball¬ 
room  and  at  parties,  how  to  dress,  and  full 
directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  square 
dances. 


No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE— A  com¬ 
plete  guide  to  love,  courtship  and  marriage, 
giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette  to 
be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interest¬ 
ing  things  not  generally  known. 

No.  6  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE. 
_ Giving  full  instruction  for  the  use  of  dumb¬ 
bells.  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars,  horizontal 
bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing 
a  good,  healthy  muscle:  containing  over  sixty 
Illustrations 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST 

_ A  useful  and  instructive  book,  giving  a 

complete  treatise  on  chemistry;  also  experi¬ 
ments  In  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics, 
chemistry,  and  directions  for  making  flre- 
workr  colored  flres.  and  gas  balloons. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILO¬ 
QUIST. — By  Harry  Kennedy.  Every  Intelli¬ 
gent  boy  reading  this  book  of  Instructions  can 
master  the  art  and  create  any  amount  of  fun 
for  himself  and  friends.  It  Is  the  greatest 
book  ever  published. 

No.  10.  HOW  TO  BOX  — The  art  of  self- 
defense  made  easy.  Containing  over  thirty 
Illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy 
should  obtain  one  of  these  useful  and  Instruc¬ 
tive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 


without  an  Instructor. 

No.  11.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS. 

_ A  most  complete  little  book,  containing  full 

directions  for  writing  love-letters,  and  when 
to  use  them,  giving  specimen  letters  for  young 
and  old.  _ 

No.  12  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO 
LADIES. — Giving  complete  Instructions  for 
writing  letters  to  ladles  on  all  sublects  also 
letters  of  Introduction,  notes  and  requests 


No.  13.  HOW  TO  DO  IT;  OR.  BOOK  OF 
ETIQUETTE. — It  is  a  great  life  secret,  and 
one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know  all 
about.  There’s  happiness  in  it. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY.— A  com¬ 
plete  hand-book  for  making  all  kinds  of 
candy,  Ice-cream,  svrups,  essences,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  1(5.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GAR¬ 
DEN. — Containing  full  instructions  for  con¬ 
structing  a  window  garden  either  in  town  or 
country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for 
raising  beautiful  flowers  at  home. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL. 
— One  of  the  brightest  and  most  valuable 
little  books  ever  given  to  the  world.  Every¬ 
body  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beauti¬ 
ful,  both  male  and  female.  The  secret  is 
simple,  and  almost  costless. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVEN¬ 
ING  PARTY. — A  complete  compendium  of 
games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recita¬ 
tions,  etc.,  suitable  Cor  parlor  or  drawing¬ 
room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for 
the  money  than  any  book  published. 

No  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH.— The 
most  complete  hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever 
published.  It  contains  full  instructions  about 
guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  Ash¬ 
ing,  together  with  description  of  game  and 
fish. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— 
Heller’s  second  sight  explained  by  his  former 
assistant.  Fred  Hunt.  Jr.  Explaining  how  the 
secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the 
magician  and  the  boy  on  the  stage;  also  giv¬ 
ing  all  the  codes  and  signals. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.— 
This  iRtle  book  gives  the  explanation  to  all 
kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky  and 
unlucky  days. 

No.  25.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST.— 
Containing  full  instructions  for  all  kinds  of 
gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises.  Em¬ 
bracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor 
W.  Macdonald. 

No.  2(5.  HOW  TO  ROW.  SAIL  AND  BUILD 
A  BOAT. — Fully  Illustrated.  Full  Instructions 
are  given  in  *his  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion 
sports  to  boating. 

No.  27.  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF 
RECITATIONS — Containing  the  most  popular 
selections  in  use.  comprising  Dutch  dialect. 
French  dialect.  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect 
pieces,  together  with  many  standard  readings 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES.— 
Evervone  Is  desirous  of  knowing  what  his 
future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness 
or  misery,  wealth  01  poverty.  You  can  tell 
by’ a  glance  at  this  little  book.  Buy  one  and 
oe  convinced. 

Vo.  29  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR. 

-Every  bov  should  know  how  Inventions  orig¬ 


inated.  This  nook  explains  them  all.  giving 
examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnet¬ 
ism.  optics,  pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc. 

No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  must 
instructive  books  on  cooking  ever  published 
It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats,  flsh. 
game,  and  oysters;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes 
and  all  kinds  of  pastry,  and  a  grand  collec¬ 
tion  of  recipes. 

No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER. 

—Containing  fourteen  Illustrations,  giving  the 
different  positions  requisite  to  become  a  good 
speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  con¬ 
taining  gems  from  ail  the  popular  authors  of 
prose  and  poetry. 

No.  :*»  HOW  TO  BEHAVE.— Containing 
the  rules  and  etiquette  of  good  society  and 
the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods  of 
appearing  to  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls, 
the  theatre,  church,  and  In  the  drawing-room. 

No.  34.  HOW  TO  FENCE.— Contalnin g  full 
instruction  fo»-  fencing  and  the  use  of  the 
broadsword;  also  instruction  in  archery.  De¬ 
scribed  with  twenty-one  practical  illustra¬ 
tions. 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES.— A  com¬ 
plete  and  useful  little  book,  containing  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
backgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc. 

No  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CON  UN  DRU  >19. 
— Containing  all  the  leading  conundrums  of 
the  day.  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches  and 
witty  savings. 

Vo.  37.  HOW  TO  KEEP  HOUSE.— It  con¬ 
tains  information  for  everybody,  boys,  girls, 
men  and  women;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
make  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such 
as  parlor  ornaments,  brackets,  cements. 
Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching 
birds. 

No.  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN 
DOCTOR. — A  wonderful  book,  containing  use 
tu'  and  practlca  information  In  the  treatment 
of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to 
every  family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effec¬ 
tive  recipes  for  genera!  complaints. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS.  POULTRY 
PIGEONS  AND  RABBITS.— A  useful  and  in¬ 
structive  book.  Handsomely  Illustrated 

No.  40  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRXI’H 
—  Including  hints  on  how  to  catch  m»>s 
weasels,  otter  rats  squirrels  and  birds  v  s.» 
how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  IlluitrttHl 

No.  41.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  I  \l> 
MEN'S  JOKE  BOOK. — Containing  a  great  »a 
rlety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  by  the  m«*i 
famous  end  men.  No  amateur  mlnstre  *  • 

complete  without  this  wonderful  lltt’e  b  ► 

No.  42.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK 
STUMP  SPEAKER— Containing  a  varied 
sortment  of  stump  speeches.  Negro.  Dutch  *  i 
Irish.  Also  end  men's  jokes.  Just  the  th'ng 
for  home  amusement  and  amateur  shoe* 


For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price.  10  cts.  per  copy,  or  3  for  25  cts..  in  money  or  postage  stamp*  h» 
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